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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Eighty-third Annual Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 


December 29th and 30th, 1947 


HE eighty-third meeting of the Society was called to order by President 
Ernest Cadman Colwell, at 2:00 P.M. on December 29th, 1947, at the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

The Minutes of the 1946 meeting were approved as printed and distributed 
in the JourRNAL (March, 1947). The report of the Secretary was presented 
and approved for publication with the Proceedings. The report of the Treas- 
urer was presented, together with that of the Auditing Committee, Professors 
Pritchard and Enslin, and was approved for publication with the Proceedings. 
The Editor presented his report, which was approved for publication, together 
with a request for the appointment of a successor for 1948. By a formal vote, 
the Society unanimously expressed its appreciation of the services of Dr. 
Pfeiffer as Editor through the previous five years. The President announced 
that the Council had taken action upon Dr. Pfeiffer’s request, accepting his 
resignation and selecting as successor Professor J. Philip Hyatt. The following 
five editorial associates, terms to expire in December, 1949, were announced: 
Professors H. J. Cadbury, H. S. Gehman, H. L. Ginsberg, F. C. Grant, and 
Amos Wilder. 

The President reported to the Society various recommendations of the 
Council, which were adopted. It was decided to make the annual dues $5 
instead of $4 for first-year members, as is true for all other active members; 
and to increase the Life Membership rate from $50 to $100. The Society 
authorized the formation of a Southern Section, to be convened by the Sec- 
retary. The new By-laws of the American Council of Learned Societies were 
formally ratified, after a brief statement by our representative, Professor 
Cadbury. 

Upon the recommendation of the Council, Professor Teéfilo Ayuso of Zar- 
agoza (Spain) was elected an Honorary Member; and 149 nominees were 


. 
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elected to active membership. The Committee on Memorials presented Me- 
morial Resolutions for Warren J. Moulton (prepared by Professor Flight), 
Martin Dibelius (prepared by Professor Schubert), and Shirley Jackson Case 
(prepared by Professor McCasland). 

The Secretary read the report of the Nominating Committee (Professors 
Minear, Decker, and Shepherd). It was voted that the Secretary be instructed 
to cast one ballot for the election of the following: 


Professor John W. Flight President 

Professor Floyd V. Filson Vice-President 

Professor Kenneth W. Clark Secretary 

Professor Donald M. C. Englert Treasurer 

President Ernest C. Colwell 

Professor McLean Gilmour Associates in Council 

President Nelson Glueck (Term expires 1950) 

Professor James B. Pritchard 

Professor James Muilenburg Representative on Board of American 
Schools of Oriental Research 


The Society approved the recommendation of the Council that next year’s 
meeting be held in New York City on December 28-30. The Secretary was 
instructed to express to President H. Pitney Van Dusen the appreciation of 
the Society for the hospitality of Union Theological Seminary. The business 
session was adjourned at 3:15 P.M. 


The Presidential Address, entitled ‘Biblical Criticism: Lower and Higher”’ 
(printed in this issue), was delivered by President Ernest C. Colwell. 
The Society then proceeded to the consideration of the following papers: 


By J. H. Scammon: Trends in Old Testament Introductions from 1930 to 
the Present. 


An objective examination of recent Old Testament Introductions reveals: 
(1) the complete absence of a full-length scientific introduction in English 
by a Jewish scholar; (2) among Roman Catholic scholars, an increasing 
vigor in Biblical scholarship along with a growing tendency toward stand- 
ardization because of the Pontifical Biblical Commission; (3) in conservative 
Protestant circles, a certain trend toward the recognition of some positions 
of liberal scholarship; (4) among liberal and radical Protestant scholars, 
a certain trend toward earlier dating, a more conservative handling of the 
text, and a transition from histories of Old Testament literature to intro- 
ductions which emphasize the religious nature of the Old Testament writings. 
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By B. M. Metzger: The Formulas Introducing Quotations of Scripture in the 
New Testament and in the Mishnah. 


A comparison and contrast of all the formulas introducing the quotations 
of Scripture, which are found in all but nine of the 27 books of the New 
Testament and in all but ten of the 63 tractates of the Mishnah, reveal, 
among other things, that the early Christians and the Tannaim held (1) 
similar doctrines of inspiration but (2) characteristically different philos- 
ophies of history. 


By T. H. Gaster: Dirge and Oracle in the Old Testament. 


Hebrew literary forms sometimes reflect the nature of the rituals with 
which various types of composition had been originally associated. A case 
in point is the limping Qinah-meter, which reflects the limping funeral 
dance called margiid*t@ or ma‘id in Syriac and ragsath in Arabic. This is 
mentioned already in the Ugaritic text I Aqhat 189 (lim mrqdm, “at the 
conclusion of the funeral dances’), while ru-qu-ud-du is listed as a term for 
the professional mourner in the Accadian vocabulary, B.M. 83-1-18, 1846, 
rev. i, 6-7 (Pinches, PSBA 18 [1896], 253 and Plate II). An allusion to the 
custom may also be found in I Sam 15 32 where read m“‘odannit (with LXX 
and many modern scholars) for MT’s ma“dannét. 


By R. M. Hawkins: To kat’ eme in Romans 1:15 (by title) 


The difficulty in Rom 115 yields to an understanding of familiar prin- 
ciples of Greek grammar. To kat’ eme is a prepositional phrase in the attri- 
butive position, and means “MY” (gospel). The implication of this new 
meaning is set forth, for both the ancient and the modern church. 


By J. Philip Hyatt: The Historical Background of Zephaniah. 


The prophet Zephaniah should be placed in the reign of Jehoiakim, about 
600 B.C., rather than in the reign of Josiah before the Deuteronomic Re- 
forms. This date fits both internal conditions in Judah and the international 
situation as reflected in the Book of Zephaniah. Much religious and social 
corruption crept into the life of Israel following the accession of Jehoiakim, 
and many of the Deuteronomic reforms were of short duration. Zephaniah’s 
prophecy was not inspired by a Scythian irruption, but by Babylonian 
invasion. The oracles against foreign nations in 2 4-15 are probably genuine, 
and reflect conditions which existed about 600 B.C. 


By Otto A. Piper: The Apocalypse and the Liturgy of the Primitive Church. 


The Apocalypse of John interprets the Christian worship as a modifica- 
tion of the Jewish worship which in turn was modelled after the heavenly 
worship. The worship of the church as well as the Jewish worship are actual 
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participations in the heavenly liturgy. In it they have their principle of 
unity, their significance for the believer’s life and their eschatological func- 
tion. Striking resemblance of liturgical portions of Apoc and the Didache 
corroborates the view that the latter work has preserved primitive forms 
of the Christian liturgy. The liturgical framework of Apoc seems to follow 
very closely the order of the eucharistic service. 


By A. I. Katsh: Talmudic Background of the Five Daily Prayers in Islam. 


The origin of the five daily prayers, prescribed by Islam, has puzzled 
many scholars for a number of years. Some have attributed it to Persian 
influence. Others have maintained that Muhammed borrowed the custom 
from the Jewish Day of Atonement. Professor Torrey maintains that the 
practice was instituted by Muhammed’s followers after his death since, 
“it is not like him to ordain a five-fold service even for one day in the week.” 
Recent studies show that the Jews in the early Talmudic period met five 
times daily for prayer in the synagogue. It was later that they merged the 
five prayers into three. 


Monday evening, December 29th. A Joint Meeting with the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, and the National Association of Biblical Instructors, 
with Professor Cadbury presiding. 

A brief business session was held, in which reports of the Sections were 
called for. A motion was passed to designate the secretary, Professor K. W. 
Clark, as alternate delegate to the ACLS to replace Professor M. Burrows 
who had gone to Palestine. Professor E. G. Kraeling reported to the Society 
on the task assigned to him a year ago, to coordinate the aid extended to 
German Biblical scholars. (See his report below.) After discussion of the 
pressing need, it was left to the Secretary and Treasurer to consider means 
of securing additional support for this project. The Society voted an expres- 
sion of gratitude to Prof. Kraeling for his effective leadership, and requested 
him to continue and extend the project. 

The Society next proceeded to hear the following communications: 


By Arthur Jeffery: Report on the Work of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. (See report below). 


By F. V. Filson: The Starting Point for Biblical Theology. 


The use of the term Biblical Theology implies, first, that underlying the 
variation in time, outlook, and expression in the Biblical writings there is 
a discernible unity; and second, that this unity is what makes the study 
of the Bible significant. Yet there is confusion as to how to state this unity. 
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Much depends upon the starting point. Those who wrote the New Testa- 
ment books and those who gathered them into a collection and joined them 
to the Old Testament to form one Scripture did so out of the conviction 
that the career of Jesus Christ, interpreted in the light of the Resurrection, 
was the unifying focus of the entire history and of all the writings. This 
paper, therefore, argues that Biblical Theology should start from the Res- 
urrection if it is to present the Biblical message with the unity and meaning 
it originally had. 


By H. L. Ginsberg: The Date of the Town-lists in Joshua. 


The allotments of cities in Jos 13, 15, 18, 19, and 21 do not correspond 
to the political realities of any age. Jos 18 1-10 teaches us that during the 
land-taking even the towns of still unconquered districts were listed and dis- 
tributed, doubtless more than once. There are no lists for central Palestine 
for the same reason as there are no tales of battles for it: much of it was 
virgin (Jos 17 14 #.), and the inhabitants of the rest can be shown to have 
been more or less peacefully absorbed, not liquidated as elsewhere (Alt). 
Jos 19 40-46 is inconceivable after Jud 18. The extreme antiquity of the 
book of Joshua. The contribution of Yehezqel Kaufmann. 


By Nelson Glueck: A lecture, illustrated with kodachrome slides, on the sub- 
ject, “An Archaeologist Looks at Palestine.” 


Tuesday morning, December 30th. In the Old Testament Section, presided 
over by Vice-President Flight, the following papers were read and discussed: 


By F. M. Cross and D. M. Freedman: The Blessing of Moses (Deuteronomy 
33). 


The application of new knowledge drawn from Phoenician and Israelite 
orthography, and of comparative material drawn from the Ugaritic mytho- 
logical tablets provides radically new procedures for the analysis and dat- 
ing of the earliest Old Testament materials. Utilizing these new tools, an 
attempt is made in this paper to show that Deuteronomy 33 was composed 
not later than the 11th century B.C., and was written down in substantially 
its present form by the end of the 10th century. From the wealth of illus- 
trative material in the poem, a few of the more striking examples of early 
orthography and stylistic archaism are presented. 


By R. B. Y. Scott: The Meaning of massa’ as an Oracle Title. 


The special use of mass@’ as a descriptive title for a threatening oracle 
is probably derived from the “lifting up” not of the voice but of the hand, 
in the gesture of a solemn oath or prophetic curse, e.g., Deut 32 40-42; Ezek 
36 7; Rev 105, 6. The same gesture may be meant by the outstretched hand 
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in the refrains of Am 13 ff. and Isa 5 25. The parallelism in Isa 21 1, 2 sug- 


gests that massa’ had a specific use to designate a ‘“‘grim vision” or “harsh 
oracle.” 


By H. S. Gehman: Note on I Samuel 21 14. 


The Septuagint avoids the suggestion that David was in the hands of 
the Philistines, and for Mas. “in their hands” reads “in that day.” For 
Mas. way*t@w it has been generally accepted that we should read wayydtop 
on the basis of Greek etympanizen. The Greek, however, has a doublet in 
a second verb epipten, of which etypten as in two minuscules, with a possible 
play upon the word typos, may be the original and represent Mas. way*tdw. 


By Sheldon H. Blank: The Current Misinterpretation of Isaiah’s Shear Ya- 
shub. 


An even partially comforting interpretation of the name of Isaiah’s first 
son, Shear Yashub, depends upon such slender evidence that it may not 
be invoked to distinguish Isaiah’s message. The term ‘“‘remnant” has a 
comforting connotation only to such a remnant. To the confident con- 
temporaries of Isaiah it sounded ominous. Probably the name was not 
intended as an expression of a general theme but served only to commemo- 
rate a single utterance, not preserved, related to a specific occasion. 


By O. R. Sellers: Hebrew Roots and Stems. 


The terms “root’’ and “‘stem’’ as used by Old Testament scholars are 
not always clear. Dictionary definitions of the words are not consistent. 
If the root is the original irreducible element of meaning there are many 
Hebrew triliterals which seem to be not roots but stems derived from bi- 
literal roots. There still are references to the so-called weak verbs as roots 
although evidence would indicate that the weak letter is not part of the 
original form. 


By Joseph Reider: The Meaning of dmeshek in Amos 3 12. 


The word dmeshek in Am 3 12 has been explained variously as ‘‘the city 


of Damascus,” ‘‘acquisition or possession,” ‘‘silken cushions,’”’ and “‘leg.” 


The latter connotation is very plausible, but it accounts only for half the 
word, namely §g. How about the other half, namely dm? My suggestion 
is that this stands for d‘m, which in Phoenician and Arabic means “pillar, 
support.” Accordingly, dmeshek is a compositum consisting of two words 
meaning one and the same thing. This curious phenomenon is then explained 
by the circumstance that originally there was only the rare d‘m, which an 
annotator probably wished to explain through the more common sq, and 
subsequently the two coalesced into one word dmeshek. The next step was 
the elimination of the letter ‘ayin for ease in pronunciation. 
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By G. Slonim: The Substitution of the raphé for the mapptq in the Hebrew 
Bible. 


The mapptg marks a division, while the raphé a union. In Lev 124, 5, 6 
the mappig marks the close of a period of time. In Is 23 17, Jer 66, Ps 48 14, 
and elsewhere the raphé indicates the connection between a preliminary 
and a final act; see, likewise, Ex 9 18 and II Ki 86. Elsewhere the raphé 
in place of the mappiq serves to join two ideas into a single thought (Prov 
12 28, 21 22, Job 31 22 bis). 


By J. W. Wevers: A Note on Micah 5 2. 


lihyéth (1) in Mic 52 (v. 1 in Hebr.) should not be deleted (as Kittel 
Bible, 2nd and 3rd ed.) nor emended to mihyéth, but lamedh should be read 
as meaning ‘‘from.”” The principle of polarity of meaning for certain prep- 
ositions (such as beth and lamedh in Hebrew) is well established for the 
Semitic-Hamitic languages, especially for Accadian, Ras Shamra, Egyptian 
and Coptic. 


By Pearle S. Wood: An Interpretation of Judges 5 3-5. 


In view of the evidence that the Yahweh tradition was transmitted to 
the Jacob tribes by the Edomite tribes it seems reasonable to interpret 
Jud 53-5 as an allusion to the tradition that Yahweh became God of the 
Israelites at Sinai. 


By Julian Morgenstern: Some Findings of a Seminar on Isaiah 40-66. 


For twenty-six years I have conducted a seminar in Bible at Hebrew 
Union College, with members of the Faculty and advanced students par- 
ticipating. Since 1919 (with an interruption during 1945-46 because of 
my illness) we have been making a searching, analytical study of Isaiah 
34-35; 40-66, reconstructing and interpreting the text and determining 
the precise historical background, authorship and interrelationship of the 
various literary units thus recovered. We have proceeded very slowly and 
meticulously. To date we have interpreted thus chapters 34-35; 401-5, 
9-11; 49 8-26; 51-52; 54; 60-64. Many interesting matters have been dis- 
closed. This paper will report upon just a few of these. 


The New Testament Section opened its morning session with the Secretary 
presiding — later giving place to President Colwell. The following papers 
were read and discussed: 


By C. D. Dicks: The Type of Greek Text Used by John Chrysostom in His 
Homilies on Matthew. 


The purpose of this research is to determine the type of text used by 
Chrysostom, when quoting from the Gospel of Matthew in his Homilies 
on Matthew. Textual critics, basing their judgments on partial surveys 
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only, state that he used some form of the Koiné text-type. Inasmuch as 
Chrysostom is the first of the great writers to use a text resembling this 
text-type, it is important for the history of this text-type that we know 
more precisely which of the many sub-groups of this text he represents. 

Research in the text of Chrysostom in his Homilies on Matthew leads 
to the belief that perhaps Chrysostom, not Lucian, was the originator of 
the K text-type. In these Homilies Chrysostom used a K® type of text, 
not a K! as von Soden indicated; therefore, Chrysostom cannot be called 
a witness to the K! type of text supposedly used by Lucian. 


By J. Geerlings: Is MS 826 the Archetype of Family 13? 


Few immediate ancestors of extant manuscripts are themselves also ex- 
tant. Von Soden gives as an example Ms 1219 as the ancestor of Ms 489. 
Dr. Silva Lake in her study of Fam. Pi rejects the validity of this relation- 
ship. A careful study of the Mss of Fam. 13* — 13, 346, 543, 826, 828 — 
proves that Ms 826 is, more probably than not, the immediate ancestor 
of the others. If this is true, we can from the study of this relationship de- 
termine some of the criteria of manuscript transmission as well as char- 
acteristic errors that scribes make in copying an archetype. 


By J. S. Kennard, Jr.: Luke and Politics. 


According to Luke, Jesus was charged with being: an agitator, a defier 
of law and order, an obstructor of the tribute, and an insurrectionist. Luke’s 
own 169 verses of special teaching materials tend to confirm those charges. 
No caprice or Stoic interest will account for this portrait. These must have 
been charges that had reached the ears of ‘“‘Most excellent Theophilus”; 
the task of an honest, but third rate, attorney is to refute them. Lest his 
opponents dig up evidence he had omitted he sets out to tell ‘‘the whole 
truth.” His refutation is an appeal to officials whose testimony carried 
weight: two centurions, Pilate, Gallio, Lysias, the procurators Felix and 
Festus, and King Agrippa. He attempts to sublimate political into spiritual 
values, and to displace national hopes with a blessed immortality. They 
are arguments that to the modern student tend to confirm the charges. 


By S. V. McCasland: New Testament Metonyms for God. 


A metonym is a figurative name derived from an attribute of the object 
itself or from something closely related to it. This paper is a study of met- 
onyms for God in the New Testament. It includes twelve metonyms, as 
follows: The Blessed, Power, The Blessed and Only Potentate, The King 
of Kings, Lord of Lords, Lord, the Most High, Father, Heaven, The Creator, 
The Majesty, The Throne of God. 
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By M. M. Parvis: The Date of Codex 2412. 


Codex 2412, University of Chicago, Ms. 922, has been described by Pro- 
fessor Clark as “‘the most significant of American Praxapostoloi, and one 
of the most important of all American Greek New Testament manuscripts.” 
My study has led me to believe that Codex 2412 and Codex 614, the famous 
Milan praxapostolos, were both written by the same scribe in the last half 
of the thirteenth century. Neither one was copied from the other, but both 
were copied from a common exemplar. Thus 2412 and 614 stand side by 
side as co-witnesses to the important I@ type of text. 


By G. C. Whipple: A Collation of Lectionary 180 (Gregory). 


The lectionary numbered 180 by Gregory is the property of the Andover- 
Newton Theological School, Newton Center, Massachusetts, and is housed 
in the Andover-Harvard Library i in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

It is 6” x 8 3/8” x 3” in size, with twenty-eight paper folios and 174 parch- 
ment (of which eighty-four are palimpsest, the lower writing said to be 
prayers from the Greek liturgy, written about the twelfth century). 

The writing on the parchment pages dates from the twelfth century and 
that on the paper pages from the fourteenth or fifteenth century, all quite 
legible. The text (from the Gospels) is of the Koiné variety, being closest 
to A, C, D, E, F, G, and H. 


By O. J. F. Seitz: Criteria for the Esoteric Logia in Mark. 


A number of pericopes in Mark betray a common pattern according to 
which Jesus first makes a public pronouncement, then, after withdrawal 
to a place of privacy and in answer to questioning by his disciples, reveals 
some secret teaching. The probability that this device of esoteric logia in 
Mk 4 10 ff., 34; 7 17 f.; 9 28 #.; 10 10 f.; 133 ff, isan invention of the evangelist 
is indicated by certain criteria in the New Testament itself, which suggest 
the unhistoric character of much of the teaching in question. In this paper 
these criteria are examined and discussed and some tentative conclusions 
are offered. 


By D. G. Bradley: The topos as a Form in the Pauline Paraenesis. 


Application of the formgeschichtliche method to the Pauline paraenesis 
makes possible a division of the material by various forms. The Greek 
word topos has been chosen to designate one such form. A topos is a unitary 
passage on a single “‘topic’”’ which can be isolated from its context without 
loss of meaning. Study of the ethical literature of Hellenism and Hellen- 
istic Judaism reveals that the topos was there a frequent form. Comparison 
of these non-Pauline topoi with those in the Pauline paraenesis indicates 
that Paul employed the éopos in form, content, and function in a manner 
current in his day. 
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By J. B. Payne: The Relationship of the Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri of 
Ezekiel to Codex Vaticanus. 


Although the Beatty Papyri of Ezekiel are close to Uncial B, they con- 
tain 122 readings at variance with B. In 58 of these, Beatty better repre- 
sents the original LX X. 25 of the 58 are closer to the Masoretic Hebrew 
than B; 4, further removed. The readings of Beatty against B are widely 
attested in all Greek minuscules and uncials, especially A. Con- 
clusions: 


1. Beatty is not a perfect text, but the authority of B must yield to it at 
many points. 

2. The Masoretic Hebrew text is closer to that of the LXX than previously 
supposed. 

3. Uncial A has great textual value; B shows revision, due perhaps to Hes- 
ychius. 


Tuesday afternoon, December 30th. Final session, reunited, with Professor 
Flight presiding. The following papers were presented: 


By F. C. Grant: Is There a New Testament Theology? 


A “religion’”’ of the New Testament — yes; but is there a “theology”? 
Neither O.T. nor N.T. contains systematic theology, which was foreign to 
both ancient Judaism and early Christianity. But religious thinking pre- 
supposes some pattern or arrangement of ideas, some basic set of convic- 
tions, some logical sequence of thought; hence a N.T. theology may be 
implied. In fact, there is more than one such pattern in the N.T. The 
method to be pursued in N.T. theology. Difficulties in the way of a gen- 
etic account — chiefly lack of sufficient data. ‘“‘Areas” of thought more 
important than chronology. 


By David Neiman: Tannaitic Literature and Old Testament Studies. 


Hebrew was a spoken language until the end of the Tannaitic Period. 
Aramaic displaced Hebrew in most of Palestine, but some “language islands” 
remained (quotation from Louis Ginsburg’s lecture on the Mishna). There 
are many language islands today in inaccessible places where ancient lan- 
guages are spoken, especially in the case of Aramaic, which is spoken in 
five different places in the Near East and India. 

Language of the Bible and of the Tannaitic works is one language in 
different stages of development. 

Some so-called ‘‘Hapax Legomena” in the Bible are found in the Tan- 
naitic Literature. 
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By Margaret B. Crook: The Book of Ruth —a New Solution. 


Ruth, a pre-Davidic story dealing with restoration of a family line seem- 
ingly extinct, owed its survival through the early days of the kingdoms 
largely to the fact that the house which was restored proved to be that 
from which David sprang. The old story was revised and told again when 
Athaliah (ca. 842-837 B.C.) had seemingly destroyed all infant princes of 
the house of David except her own immediate descendants. This second 
narration conveyed a message of hope that the house of David, once before 
extinguished and restored, could be restored again to a ruler faithful to the 
Lord. 


By Frank North: Jeremiah’s Call; A Critical Analysis of Jeremiah 1 4-10. 


The original narrative seems to have been the following: 


(The Words of Jeremiah ben-Hilkiah] 

“Befére I formed you in the bélly, I acknéwledged you, 

Befére you came férth from the wémb, I ordafned you.” 

And I said, 

“But Lord, I am merely a child!” 

And he said to me, 

“Do not say, ‘I am merely a child,’ for 

To 4ll that I sénd you, yéu shall gé, 

And 4ll that I command you, yéu shall speak.” 

The formula of v. 4 was prefixed after several additions had been made 
to the originally short title of the book. A prophet among the nations and I 
made ‘you are glosses on the opening lines, which are in 4:4 metre. Lord 
and behold, I do not know how to speak were added to Jeremiah’s reply. These 
insertions led to the addition of The Lord in v. 7. V. 8-10 are a final series 
of glosses. 


By D. M. C. Englert: The Peshitto of II Samuel. 


How well has the text of the Peshitto been preserved? How many inner 
Syriac corruptions have crept in by the confusion of letters which look 
alike? There are a number of cases in which the differences between MT 
and Pesh. would lead one to suppose that the translator had before him a 
text which differed from our MT. However, it will be seen that some of 
these differences are due to inner Syriac errors, to be attributed to the con- 
fusion of similar-appearing letters. 


By Louise P. Smith: Bethlehem-Ephratha. 


The stories of David in I Sam and in II Sam 21-24 are composed from 
many different sources, one of which was a North Israelite tradition claim- 
ing David as an Ephraimite. The incorporation of these North Israelite 
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tales is responsible for many geographical confusions. These are repeated, 
not independently confirmed in the lists in Joshua. The assumption that 
Ephratha was an old name for Bethlehem (Gen 35 9; 48 7; Mi 51; and Ru 
4 11) is the result of this combination of traditions in Samuel. 


By T. Y. Mullins: The Origin and Development of Jewish Wisdom Literature 
through New Testament Times. 


Jewish Wisdom Literature derived from Egyptian roots, using Solomon 
as a sage-type. The influence of Babylonian (or through Babylonian, Su- 
merian) Wisdom is unproved except for Ahikar Wisdom. Monotheistic 
post-exilic Judaism accepted Wisdom literature despite its internationalism. 
The Jewish personification of Wisdom is unique. This personification was 
focused by the editor of Proverbs 1-9. From there the concept developed 
to its highest expression in the Wisdom of Solomon. Wisdom in the New 
Testament represents a return to older types of Wisdom Literature. Two 
collections of Wisdom material are represented, the Wisdom of Jesus and 
James of Galilee. 


By C. T. Fritsch: Doublets in the Greek Text of Proverbs. 


There are numerous variations between the Greek text of Proverbs and 
the Liebrew. The order of chapters is different, as well as the order of some 
verses. There are many additions to the Greek text, not found in the He- 
brew, and there are some omissions in the Greek. There are 89 double trans- 
lations of whole verses, single lines, and phrases and words in the Greek. 
In about 20 of these I have found that the obelus in the Syro-hexaplar goes 
with the Old Greek element of the double translation, and the other mem- 
ber, which is unmarked, seems to be Origenic or Pre-Origenic. When an 
asterisk is found with a member of a doublet, that member is Origenic or 
Pre-Origenic, and the other is Old Greek. This shows that the doublets 
in Greek Proverbs contain Hexaplaric material, that the translator of the 
Syro-hexaplar used a definite method in his writing of the Origenic signs, 
and that the obelus was used to indicate more than is usually believed. 


By H. L. Ginsberg: The Eleven Tribes. 


In the dual monarchy of David and Solomon, Israel included Benjamin 
(2 Sam 19 17-21; 1 Ki 4 7, 18) and totaled 10 full-fledged tribes (2 Sam 19 44; 
1 Ki 1131), while in Judah only Judah was counted as a tribe in its own 
right (1 Ki 1113, 32, 36; 12 20). Simeon, client of Judah (Jos 191, 9), and 
Levi, client of everybody, were not. Ergo, read ‘‘eleven pieces” in 1 Ki 11 30. 
Solomon’s successors annexed most of Benjamin to Judah. 
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By A. P. Wikgren: The Translation of Some Problem Passages in the New 
Testament. 


Luke 17 21: There appears to be no convincing linguistic or contextual 
argument for a currency tendency to abandon the traditional and natural 
translation: “The Kingdom of God is within you.” Acts 1612: Since the 
excellent discussion of this passage in The Beginnings of Christianity new 
evidence and study has increased the attractiveness of the simple conjec- 
tural emendation which would give the historically accurate description of 
Philippi as “‘a city of the first part (meris) of Macedonia ...” Acts 18 22: 
Does the language here imply that Paul visited Jerusalem at the conclusion 
of his second missionary tour? The factors involved are interesting but 
inconclusive. 


The meeting adjourned at 5:00 P.M. 


“ KENNETH W. CLarK, Secretary 
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MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 


In honor of distinguished members deceased during 1947 the following 
Memorial Resolutions were presented by Professors Flight, Schubert, and 
McCasland, respectively. 

Born in Sandwich, N. H., August 30, 1865, WARREN J. MouLton gradu- 
ated from Amherst College in 1888, received his B.D. from Yale in 1893, and 
was Hooker Fellow at Yale in 1893-95. He spent three years at the Univer- 
sity of Géttingen, receiving his Ph.D. in 1898. The honorary degree of D.D. 
was conferred upon him by Amherst in 1908 and the LL.D. by the University 
of Maine in 1921. The years 1898-1902 were spent in teaching in the Semitic 
and Biblical Department at Yale, followed by a year of travel in Palestine 
and three years in the Congregational pastorate. For 28 years he served 
Bangor Theological Seminary, first as Associate Professor and Hayes Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Language and Literature (1905-21) and then as 
President (1921-33) and President Emeritus until his death, May 7, 1947, 
at the age of 82. 

Dr. Moulton’s unflagging devotion to worthy causes made him active in 
many public, religious and philanthropic works. His deep interest in Pales- 
tinian archaeology led him to give long and effective service to the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, as its Director in Jerusalem in 1912-13, Editor 
of its Annual in 1921-22, Honorary Lecturer in the Jerusalem School in 1935— 
36, and Treasurer during the last ten years of his life. For about a quarter- 
century he served as this Society’s Representative on the Board of the Schools. 
His annual appearance on our programs during all these years, to give his 
always interesting reports on the work of the Schools, has been one of the 
most constant features of our meetings and will be greatly missed. 

Dr. Moulton’s publications have been mostly in the form of numerous 
articles in biblical and religious reference works, including the Hastings Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, the Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, and the Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics. All of these contributions bear witness to his 
solid scholarship. 

He possessed a remarkably vigorous physique to the last, and a contagiously 
enthusiastic spirit which the years could not age. A veritable host of friends 
will remember him as a wise counsellor, a truly humble, constantly loyal and 
unfailingly courteous Christian gentleman, whom to know was to love. While 
feeling the loss of this esteemed fellow-worker, the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture cherishes the memory of his example in all good words and works. He 
was for 48 years a member of this Society and its President in 1917. 
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The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis mourns the loss of its 
honorary member, Professor MARTIN DIBELIUs, who died on November 11, 
1947, in his sixty-fifth year. 

He began his academic career in 1910 as Privatdozent in Berlin. In 1915 
he went to the University of Heidelberg as successor of Johannes Weiss. Here 
he occupied with unusual distinction the chair of New Testament for thirty- 
two years. 

The number of Professor Dibelius’ works translated into English is a fair 
indication of the international and enduring significance of his life-work. 
These writings exhibit their author chiefly as one of the pioneers of the form- 
geschichtliche method. Perhaps it is not too early to venture the judgment 
that he developed and handled this technique of literary and historical re- 
search with the disciplined imagination of a true historian, with careful at- 
tention to detail, and with a sense of its proper limitations. 

But Formgeschichte is by no means the measure of Dibelius, the scholar 
and the man. 

His commentaries — on I and II Thessalonians, Philippians, Colossians, 
Ephesians, Philemon, the Pastorals, and Hermas (in the HNT), and on James 
(in the Meyer series) — are unsurpassed in the treatment of textual, environ- 
mental, literary, historical and interpretative problems. Many of these com- 
mentaries the author himself has kept up-to-date through as many as three _ 
editions between 1911 and 1937. After Professor Lietzmann’s death, Pro- 
fessor Dibelius was chosen to succeed him as editor-in-chief of the HNT, and 
work had already begun on securing new co-workers and preparing new ed- 
itions. He was also, after World War II, elected executive secretary of the 
Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, philologisch-historische Klasse. 

His monograph Die Isisweihe bei Apuleius und Verwandte Initiationsriten 
(1917) is an example of the author's first-rank competence in the mature prac- 
tice of the religionsgeschichiliche method. 

With a well-known article on the style of Luke (1923) Professor Dibelius 
began a series of studies on this book, culminating in Paulus auf dem Areopag 
(1939), and succeeded by four or five special articles now in process of pub- 
lication. 

In 1939 a small, compact volume entitled Jesus was published in the Géschen 
Sammlung, which was to be followed by a companion volume on Paul. His 
chief concern for the immediate future was the production of a full-size history 
of early Christian literature for the Neue Theologische Grundrisse (Tiibingen: 
Mohr). 
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His international stature put Professor Dibelius into the forefront of German 
scholars and churchmen who participated strategically in the ecumenical 
movement. For a number of years between the two World Wars he was one 
of the leaders in the important Faith and Order Commission. During the 
second of his two terms as Rektor of his University, Jacob G. Schurman and 
Gustav Stresemann were awarded honorary degrees. The addresses given 
by these three international figures on that occasion provide both relevant 
and poignant reading in 1947. For many years Professor Dibelius was in 
closest touch with European scholars and churchmen. In 1937 he visited 
the United States, delivering the Shaffer Lectures at Yale University, and 
speaking in various parts of the country. 

Those who knew Dibelius, man of letters, musician, historian, theologian, 
democratic citizen, and Christian statesman, will always be indebted to him. 
Those who knew him as a man, as a teacher, and as a friend suffer by his death 
the greater loss. They will be sustained by recalling and following two prin- 
ciples, often and variously stated by him, but best expressed in his life and 
work. First, Paul’s saying, “What have you that was not given to you?” 
applies to man’s tasks as well as to his talents. Second, inner life and external 
activities must be brought into a living harmony. 


With the death of SHirLEY Jackson Case in Lakeland, Florida, on De- 
cember 5, this Society lost one of its most distinguished members and Amer- 
ican biblical and historical scholarship one of its truly great figures. Born 
September 28, 1872 at Hatfield Point, New Brunswick, Canada, he received 
the A.B. degree from Acadia University in 1893 and the A.M. in 1896. Later 
he went to Yale, where he was awarded the B.D. in 1904 and the Ph.D. in 
1906. He studied in the University of Marburg in 1910. Yale honored him 
with a D.D. in 1917 and Acadia with a D.C.L. in 1928. He was president of 
this Society in 1926. 

Dr. Case began his notable career by teaching mathematics for four years 
in academies of New Brunswick. Then he taught Greek four years at New 
Hampton Literary Institute before he was appointed Instructor in New Tes- 
tament Greek at Yale in 1905-06. Next he became Professor of the History 
and Philosophy of Religion at Bates College for two years, after which he 
went to the University of Chicago Divinity School in 1908 as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Interpretation. By 1915 he had risen to the rank 
of full professor. From 1917-25 his chair was church history and New Testa- 
ment interpretation. In 1925 he became Professor of the History of Early 
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Christianity and this continued to be his chair until he retired from the 
Divinity School faculty in 1938. 

He became chairman of the department of church history in 1923 and was 
also Dean of the Divinity School 1933-38. After his retirement at Chicago 
he moved to Florida, where he became Dean and Professor of Religion in 
Florida Southern College. 

Dr. Case delivered the Rauschenbusch lectures at Colgate-Rochester in 
1933 and the Lowell Institute lectures in 1936. He was managing editor of 
The American Journal of Theology 1912-20, and edited The Journal of Religion 
from 1927 until his retirement. He was a prodigious worker. After the ap- 
pearance of his first book, The Historicity of Jesus in 1912, he kept publishing 
his stimulating researches with amazing regularity up to the very end of his 
life. His Jesus, a new Biography, 1927, and Jesus Through the Centuries, 1931, 
completed a trilogy on Jesus which is unique in American scholarship. No 
historian has ever sifted the traditions about Jesus with a more dispassionate 
and insatiable desire for objectivity. 

But Professor Case’s major interest was the social and religious life of the 
early Christian period, and there was no greater authority in that field during 
his time. His brilliant work in this area produced a memorable series of vol- 
umes: The Evolution of Early Christianity; The Social Origins of Christianity; 
Experience with the Supernatural in Early Christian Times; The Social Triumph 
of the Ancient Church; and The Origin of Christian Supernaturalism. Then 
there were a half dozen other significant books, including The Christian Phi- 
losophy of History, contributions to several dictionaries and encyclopaedias, 
and a host of research articles and reviews contributed to theological journals. 
After going to Florida he founded the new journal Religion in the Making, 
and edited it with continued vigor until the war made publication impossible. 

In the field of New Testament scholarship, Professor Case is associated 
in particular with the school of environmental criticism, of which he was the 
leader for a generation. His students remember him not only as a profound 
scholar, but also as a superb teacher, whose lectures were models of content 
and organization and whose insights were always inspiring young scholars 
to embark upon researches of their own. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The active membership of the Society now numbers 743; the honorary 
members, 16. The total membership of 759 is a net increase of 66 for the year 
1947. Of those elected last December, 99 qualified for membership, besides 
the two new foreign honorary members and several reinstated members. A 
list of 149 nominations to be acted upon this year should result in 1948 in 
the largest annual growth ever experienced by the Society. 

Communications have been addressed to all members in Japan and Ger- 
many in order to re-establish an active relationship interrupted by the war. 

One of our members, Professor James E. Frame, joined the Society in 1897, 
and this year attains honorary status exempt from further dues. 

During the year death has come to one foreign honorary member and six 
active members: 

Prof. Martin Dibelius died November 11, 1947, elected in 1930 (50th Anni- 

versary of SBL) 

Prof. William J. Hinke died January 1, 1947, a member since 1908 

Pres. Warren J. Moulton died May 7, 1947, a member since 1899 

Dr. Miles Poindexter died August, 1946, a member since 1941 

Prof. Michael E. Ritzman died October 23, 1947, a member since 1930 

Prof. Shirley Jackson Case died December 5, 1947, a member since 1906 

Prof. Earl Bennett Cross died November 29, 1946, a member since 1924 


Delegates of the Society attended the following academic and civic occa- 

sions as our official representatives: 

American Council of Learned Societies, Rye, N. Y., January 29-30 (Profs. 
Millar Burrows and H. J. Cadbury) 

ACLS Conference of Secretaries, Rye, N. Y., January 28-29 (Prof. K. W. 
Clark) 

Conference sponsored by the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, at Philadelphia, March 24-26 (Profs. M. S. 
Enslin and J. W. Flight) 

Mountain Plains Regional Conference of UNESCO, at Denver, May 15- 
17 (Profs. W. H. Bernhardt and M. Rist) 

Southern Humanities Council, regional section of the ACLS, at Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., on May 17; and at Duke 
University, Durham, N. C., on October 25 (Prof. K. W. Clark) 

The Inauguration of Katherine Gillette Blyley as President of Keuka Col- 
lege, October 4 (Prof. E. W. K. Mould) 

The Inauguration of Samuel D. Marble as President of Wilmington Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Ohio, November 23 (Prof. Walter E. Roush) 


Respectfully submitted, 
KENNETH W. Crark, Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


The four regular issues of the JoURNAL OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE, compris- 
ing Vol. LXVI, have appeared fairly punctually during the year 1947. In 
addition to the Proceedings of the Society and its various Sections (to which 
for the first time we have added a report of the meeting of the British Society 
for Old Testament Study), the four issues included fourteen articles on the 
Old Testament and the same number on the New Testament. The book re- 
views amounted to 23 for the Old Testament and 25 for the New Testament. 
In spite of the increased costs of production, which our printer and fellow- 
member Maurice Jacobs, Executive Vice-President of the Jewish Publication 
Society of America, has generously kept for us as low as possible while main- 
taining quality at the highest level, through various economies we have suc- 
ceeded in publishing a larger volume than in 1946. 

After five years, during which I have greatly enjoyed the work and respon- 
sibility of editing the JouRNAL, I am requesting the Council of the Society 
to appoint a new Editor for 1948. It so happens that at the same time the 
two Book Review Editors, Professors William F. Albright and Sherman E. 
Johnson, will find it impossible to serve in this capacity during 1948, owing 
to their archaeological activity in Egypt and the Near East. Thus the edi- 
torial staff of the JoURNAL will be a new one in 1948. And this change, it is 
hoped, will be advantageous to our publications. In retiring reluctantly as 
Editor, partly because of pressure of other work and partly because I believe 
that the Council will find a better Editor than I have been, I wish to thank 
the Society and its Council for having afforded me that stimulating and en- 
riching experience during five years, as well as all those who have so ably and 
generously collaborated with me in the task of bringing out the JoURNAL 
and inaugurating our Monograph Series. Without such help the task would 
have been beyond my forces. To the new Editor and Book Review Editors 
I wish all possible success in bringing out a far better JoURNAL than I was 
able to produce, thus fulfilling the biblical injunction (Ex 1415) “that they 
go forward.” 

Respectfully submitted, 


RosBert H. PFEIFFER, Editor 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR 1947 


Balance from 1946 

Dues and arrears 
Reprints and back-issues 
Sale of Torrey monograph 
Sale of Index 


Printing and mailing JouRNAL 
Secretary’s expenses 

Treasurer’s expenses 

Annual meeting 

Sectional meetings 

American Council of Learned Societies 
Exchange and refunds 


Total expenditures 4,791.22 
Balance Dec. 17, 1947 1,716.21 


6,507.43 
DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 
Lancaster Co. Natl. Bank, as statement of 


1,223.17 


Balance Dec. 17, 1947 $1,716.21 
2 $500 U. S. Treas. 2 7/8% (1955-60) bonds 


2,813.21 


Respectfully submitted, 


DonaLD ENGLERT, Treasurer 
Audited and found correct, 


December 29, 1947. 


JaMEs B. PRITCHARD 
Morton S. ENsLIN 


XX 
RECEIPTS 
| 
209.75 
i 
EXPENDITURES 
36.39 
38.75 
25.00 
61.19 
5.00 
Province of Ontario Savings Acct. S—2833........... 493.04 
1,716.21 
TOTAL ASSETS 
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REPORT ON AID TO GERMAN BIBLICAL SCHOLARS 


At the meeting of the SBL in December 1946, Professor William F. Albright 
urged upon the members the need of extending help to our colleagues in Ger- 
many, many of whom are in great need. He suggested that one member should 
act as coordinator of relief activity in order that the help might be properly 
distributed. The undersigned was appointed to this task by Pres. Leroy W. 
Waterman. In accordance with the original directives it seemed to him that 
the aid should be personalized as far as possible, and that men of similar in- 
terest should thus be brought into contact with one another. 

A list of the Biblical scholars teaching at German Universities or Theo- 
logical Schools was set up, information being obtained from abroad through 
Prof. Martin Dibelius, and assigments were made to those who had responded 
to the invitation to cooperate in this activity. About 250 invitations were 
sent out and some sixty members expressed a willingness to cooperate. Quite 
naturally, many members were unable to join in this undertaking because of 
other charitable commitments, or participation in similar relief-undertakings 
by other organizations, or because of appeals from personal friends and rela- 
tives. Those who participated have found it interesting to establish personal 
relations with our colleagues abroad and have derived a satisfaction from 
being able to minister to their needs and those of their families. It was not 
possible to confine oneself exclusively to biblical scholars when requests came 
in for some others — notably Orientalists. A number of names still remain 
unprovided for. Members were urged to send monthly parcels of 22 Ibs. by 
U. S. Mail or to avail themselves of the parcels of CARE and other organiza- 
tions. Since conditions will be very grave this spring owing to the poor German 
harvest, we must continue sending diligently in 1948. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Emit G. KRAELING 
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REPORT OF THE AMERICAN TEXTUAL CRITICISM SEMINAR 


The seminar met at 10 A.M. on December 29, for its second annual session, 
in Room 416 at Union Theological Seminary. Twenty-four members regis- 
tered: E. S. Ashton, Roy Beaman, F. W. Beare, Henry Cadbury, R. P. Casey, 
K. W. Clark, C. M. Cooper, C. D. Dicks, M. S. Enslin, C. T. Fritsch, Jacob 
Geerlings, H. S. Gehman, R. L. Hicks, Chenchung Lu, B. M. Metzger, Julian 
Morgenstern, Frank North, M. M. Parvis, O. H. Piper, Fred Schumacher, 
R. B. Y. Scott, G. C. Whipple, A. P. Wikgren, and R. E. Wolfe. Prof. Clark, 
secretary of the Seminar, served as chairman. 

The chairman reported that about 150 members of the SBL had indicated 
a special interest in the Seminar, responding to a circular letter of inquiry. 
He reviewed a list of about thirty-five active textual projects, in both Testa- 
ments, which had been noted in this general survey. 

Several of the members present gave brief accounts of their researches in 
progress. 


R. P. Casey: A study of Tatianic materials, based upon transcripts of all 
the Syriac texts and of the Armenian version of Ephraem. 


K. W. Clark: 1. The Text of Family 2412. 2. Collation of Greek New Testa- 
ment MSS.— Garrett uncial Gospels, Plimpton-Chapin Lectionary, 
The Chapin New Testament (Codex Theodorus), The Duke New Test- 
ament, the Pierpont Morgan New Testament (Heb.-Apoc.), the Walters 
New Testament. 3. Projected publication of Seven American New 
Testament Manuscripts in Greek. 4. New Greek MSS acquired at 
Duke University. 


C. M. Cooper: The Greek Text of the Book of Judges. 


J. Geerlings: 1. The Ferrar Text of Mt, Lk, Jn (Mt now in the press). 
2. The Texts of EFGH. 3. MS 826 as the archetype of Fam. 13. 


B. M. Metzger: 1. Bibliography of Textual! Criticism (this was reported at 
the 1946 Seminar, and as a consequence will appear in Studies and 
Documents). 2. Preparation for American publication, of an article by 
Prof. Arthur Voobus (‘‘Rabbula’s Text of the N. T.”’), concluding 
that Rabbula had nothing to do with the Peshitta. 


M. M. Parvis: 1. Study of Mark 11, based on more than 275 MSS — with 
special reference to the method of textual criticism. 2. Collation of 
the Gruber New Testament. 
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A. P. Wikgren: 1. Studies in the Armenian Text. a. New materials in the 
Kurdian Coll. b. Mk 1, 6, 11 in Armenian, based on 46 MSS, with 
evaluation of Johrab’s text and the integrity of the Armenian version 
(dissertation by E. F. W. Rhodes, SBL member, who was not present) 
2. Publication of MS 2427 (Mk) 


A communication from Prof. Ralph Marcus was read, suggesting that the 
Seminar plan te “publish by planograph from typescript a text of the New 
Testament based on the various papyrus finds.” 

At this point in the meeting, Professor Allen Wikgren took the chair (the 
secretary leaving for an 11:30 engagement). Professor Cadbury reported on 
a Harvard dissertation of 1947, by J. Harold Greenlee (SBL member, not 
present), on ‘The Gospel Text of Cyril of Jerusalem.” 

Professor Whipple raised the question of the availability of microfilm copies 
of the chief MSS. Various members cited the Union List at Philadelphia, the 
Bezan Club copies, and microfilms at the University of Chicago and Harvard 
University. 

Professor Metzger discussed the desirability of preserving Bergson’s Scrip- 
tural Index to the Fathers (now in Brit. Mus.) It was suggested that a portion 
of the Index be filmed for our evaluation, and the matter was referred to the 
secretary. 

President Morgenstern reported on his Seminar at Hebrew Union, dealing 
with Isaiah 34-35, 40-66. He observed that Kittel’s third edition has been 
an unsatisfactory textual basis, and that metric studies are of great help to 
the textual critic. Professor North reported here on his metric studies in 
Jeremiah. 

The Seminar requested Professor Clark to serve another year as secretary, 
and with two or three additional members to compose a steering committee 
to plan for future discussions. The meeting adjourned at 12:15 P.M. 


KENNETH W. Crark, Secretary 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MIDWEST SECTION 
(EST. OCT. 30, 1936) 


The tenth annual meeting of the Midwest Section of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis was heid at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, on April 18 and 19, 1947, in joint session with the Middle West 
Branch of the American Oriental Society. The following members registered 
as being in attendance: W. A. Beardslee, R. A. Bowman, J. L. Cheek, P. E. 
_ Davies, C. D. Dicks, A. E. Haefner, E. F. Hills, A. F. Kraft, L. J. Kuyper, 
W. N. Lyons, R. Marcus, H. G. May, D. Nieman, C. R. Newcombe, M. M. 
Parvis, E. F. Rhodes, H. A. Sanders, A. P. Wikgren, and M. J. Wyngaarden. 

At 2:00 P.M. on April 18, President W. F. Edgerton of the Middle West 
Branch of the A.O.S. called the joint session of the two Societies to order. 
Prof. W. H. Worrell of the University of Michigan gave the address of wel- 
come to the members of the two Societies. 

At 2:15, President Bowman called the business meeting of the Midwest 
Section of the S.B.L. to order. The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. The president appointed as a nominating committee: 
C. F. Kraft, W. N. Lyons, and H. G. May. As the Section’s representative 
on the Joint Committee on Resolutions, he appointed Paul Davies. The follow- 
ing names were presented for election to membership in the Society: Pro- 
fessor Walter E. Bundy, DePauw University, presented by C. F. Kraft; and 
Erroll F. W. Rhodes, University of Chicago, presented by M. M. Parvis. 
Upon the action of the Society, both men were elected to membership. At 
his request, the Society voted to reinstate Willis W. Velte of Byron, Minne- 
sota to membership in the Society. The business session was then adjourned. 


At the afternoon session on April 18th, the following papers were presented: 


David Neiman, University of Chicago, “‘PGR: A Canaanite Cult Object 
in the Old Testament.” 


Elinor M. Husselmann, University of Michigan, ‘‘The Martyrdom of St. 
Phocas and the Dying Prayer of Athanasius; Fragments from a Coptic 
Papyrus Codex.” 

Herbert G. May, Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, “(Comments on 
Hebrew Universalism.” 

Ralph Marcus, University of Chicago, ‘‘Peter’s Denial of Christ.” 

Max Vogelstein, Hebrew Union College, ‘Herodotus’ Chronology of the 
Lydian and Persian Empires, and its Historical Implications.” 
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Earl H. Pritchard, Wayne University, ‘The Function of the Long Periods 
of Political Disorder in the History of China.” 


Harold J. Wiens, University of Michigan, “The Political and Geographical 
Significance of Chinese Place Names.” 


At 6:30, the members of the two Societies attended a subscription dinner 
at the Michigan Union. 


At 8:00 P.M., the presidential addresses were given as follows: 


Raymond A. Bowman, University of Chicago, President, Midwest Section, 


Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, ‘“‘Arameans, Aramaic, and 
the Bible.” 


William F. Edgerton, University of Chicago, President Middlewest Branch, 
American Oriental Society, “‘The Government and the Governed in 
the Egpytian Empire.” 


At 9:00 A.M., April 18th, President Bowman called the second business 
session of the tenth annual meeting of the Midwest Section to order. C. S. 
Braden, reporting for the Joint Resolutions Committee, presented resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted. 

C. F. Kraft reported for the nominating committee and placed the follow- 
ing names in nomination: President, Prof. A. Haire Forster, Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary; Vice-president, Prof. Sheldon H. Blank, Hebrew Union 
College; Secretary, Dr. Merrill M. Parvis, University of Chicago. The nom- 
inees were elected by unanimous vote. Prof. Forster has since found it neces- 
sary to resign, and Prof. Blank has assumed the duties of the presidency. The 
secretary reported that he had sent out 225 cards to the members of the Mid- 
west Section asking them to indicate whether or not they wished to continue 
the practice of holding joint sessions with the A.O.S. Seventy-eight cards 
were returned, and showed the following result: in favor of joint meetings, 
60; opposed, 2; no preference, 16. The Society then voted, in accord with 
an action taken earlier by the A.O.S., to continue to hold joint sessions of 
the two societies. The business session was adjourned. 


The following papers were presented: 
Edward F. Hills, Oak Park, Illinois, “Harmonization in the Caesarean 
Text of Mark.” 


Paul E. Davies, McCormick Theological Seminary, ‘The Figurative and 
the Literal in the Gospel Tradition.” 
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Leroy Waterman, University of Michigan, ‘The Treasuries of Solomon’s 
Private Chapel.” 

Gustave E. von Grunebaum, University of Chicago, ‘“‘The Nature of the 
Arabic Literary Effort.” 

Clark Hopkins, University of Michigan, “Early Christian Art in the Near 
East.” (Illustrated). 

James Marshall Plumer, University of Michigan, ‘‘Suicide and Sacrifice.” 
(Illustrated). 

William H. Worrell, University of Michigan, ‘Notes on the names of Islamic 
Musical Instruments.” 

William A. Irwin, University of Chicago, ‘‘The Exposition of Ps 36 1-4.” 
(By title). 

At 12:15, the members of the two societies were guests at a luncheon which 
was given by the Department of Oriental Languages of the University of 
Michigan. 

. At 2:00 P.M., the following papers were presented: 
Thomas A. Sebeek, Indiana University, “Recent Trends in Finno-Ugric 
Linguistics.” (By title). 

Hide Shoara, University of Michigan, ‘‘Some Characteristics of Pitch Accent 

in Japanese.” 

Lester J. Kuyper, Western Theological Seminary, ‘‘The Ger in Deut. 23 8.” 

Joseph K. Yamagiwa, University of Michigan, ‘‘Reforms in the Language 

of Law in Japan.” 

Charles S. Braden, Northwestern University, ‘The Novelist Discovers the 

Orient.” 

Horace Abram Riggs, Jr., Cleveland, ‘Paul and hoi exo (‘the non-Chris- 

tians’).”” (By Title). 

At 3:30, the members of the two Societies were guests at a tea which was 
held under the auspices of the Department of Oriental Languages of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

MERRILL M. Parvis, Secretary 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN SECTION 
(EST. MAY 3, 1939) 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Canadian Section of the Society of Bib- 
lical Literature and Exegesis was held concurrently with the Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Canadian Society of Biblical Studies, in Wycliffe College, 
Toronto, Ontario, on the evening of May 13 and the morning and afternoon 
of May 14, 1947. Twenty members of the SBL were present at one or more 
of these sessions. The president, Rev. Prof. John Dow of Emmanuel College, 
Toronto, was in the chair. 

At the opening session the minutes of the last meeting, as printed in the 
JournaL (March 1947, p. xxiv), were approved. Prof. Dow’s presidential 
address had as its subject ‘Some Trends of Biblical Theology since Ernest 
Renan.” 

At the sessions on May 14, the following papers were presented by members 
of SBL: 


Prof. S. M. Gilmour, ‘‘Marcion’s Gospel.”’ 
Prof. F. W. Beare, ‘The Christology of the Synoptic Evangelists.” 


Principal W. R. Taylor, ‘“‘The Revised Standard Version of the New Testa- 

ment.” 

Prof. J. H. Michael, ‘The Text and Translation of Revelation 1 9a.” 

Prof. D. K. Andrews, “The Conclusion of Amos’ Introductory Sermon 

(2 13—16).”” 

Prof. R. B. Y. Scott, (a) “The Memoirs of Isaiah; (b) The Oracle Titles 

mass@’ and n° im YHWH. 

Prof. F. V. Winnett, ‘“‘“A Brief Comment on Gen 37 32. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1947-48: President, Pro- 
fessor W. S. McCullough, University College, Toronto; Vice-president, The 
Very Reverend K. C. Evans, Ph.D., Montreal, Que.; Secretary, Rev. G. H. 
Johnson, D.D., 1583 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont. 


F. V. WINNETT, Secretary 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE PACIFIC COAST SECTION 
(EST. JAN. 23, 1941) 


The Pacific Coast Section met for its seventh annual meeting at the Starr 
King School for the Ministry, in conjunction with the Pacific Coast Associa- 
tion for Religious Studies, on Friday, March 7, 1947, at 9:00 a.m. In the 
absence of the President, Dr. Gurdon C. Oxtoby, the chair was taken by the 
Vice-President, Rev. Lawrence W. Berry. The following papers were pre- 
sented: 

Edward W. Ohrenstein, ‘‘Is There a Place for a Vestibule in Protestantism?” 

(Critique by Buell Gallagher). 
Hugh Vernon White, “A Look at Christology” (Critique by Aaron J. 
Ungersma). 

John W. Bailey, ‘“‘The Pauline Formula — Charis humin kai Eirene.” 

C. Milo Connick, ‘‘The Dramatic Character of the Fourth Gospel” (Cri- 

tique by Paul J. Goodwin). 

A committee to nominate officers for 1947 was appointed by the chair, as 
follows: John W. Bailey, chairman; Messrs. Finegan and Otwell. At the 


noon recess the committee met and nominated the following to serve as officers 
for 1947: President: John W. Bowman; Vice-President, W. W. Fisher; Sec- 
retary, Gurdon C. Oxtoby. These officers were duly elected at the afternoon 
session. 


Joun W. Bowman, Secretary 
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REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, JERUSALEM 


This year has been notable in that it has seen the resumption, after the 
interval of the war years, of active life in the School at Jerusalem. Dr. Nelson 
Glueck was there as Director when the academic year opened in September, 
and Professor and Mrs. Arthur Jeffery, of Columbia University, arrived in 
August to occupy the Annual Professor’s apartment. Three Feilows, two 
men and a woman, sent out from this country, came into residence; and later 
two other students, a man and a woman, who were at the School at their own 
expense, also came into residence. A number of local students likewise took 
advantage of the reopening of classes. The Director lectured on Topography 
and the Ceramics of Palestine, and the Annual Professor lectured on the — 
Oriental Churches and the History of the Arabs. Informal classes in Hebrew 
and in Advanced Arabic were also held throughout most of the academic 
year. The Director returned to this country in January to assume his new 
post, and the year was somewhat shortened by the fact that all the students 
who had come out from this country returned home before the normal end 
of the year’s work. ; 

The gift of the new station wagon made possible a phenomenal number 
of trips all over the Holy Land, in the course of which the students were able 
to gain practical experience in the examination of ancient sites and in the 
methods of reconstructing facts of history from the remains of ancient life 
still to be picked up on such sites. The Palestine Museum again made avail- 
able its study collections to our students, and invited the School to visit the 
various “‘digs’’ with which it was concerned. Friendly relations with an official 
of the Supreme Muslim Council secured us facilities for visiting Muslim shrines 
both in Jerusalem and Hebron. 

During August Professor Carl Kraeling, the Visiting Professor, was in resi- 
dence at the School and took part in its activities. One contribution of his 
visit was the building up of a warm friendship between the School and the 
Librarian of the Greek Patriarchate, a friendship whose fruits we shall con- 
tinually reap. The relations of the School with other academic institutions 
in Jerusalem and the surrounding countries have been of mutual benefit. The 
School was host to the Palestine Oriental Society, whose activities began 
again this year. Both the Director and the Annual Professor lectured at the 
Hebrew University. The Arab Literary Society included us in their invitation 
to the special viewing of their exhibit of books by Palestinian authors, and 
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specially conducted our group around. The Annual Professor gave the public 
lectures at Summer School in the Newman School, and we exchanged students 
with them during first semester, one of our students taking courses there, and 
some of their students coming to the courses at the School. The scholars at 
the Ecole Biblique and of the Transjordan Service of Antiquities showed the 
members of the School every courtesy, and it was remarkable how many 
scholars, of varied nationality, called at the School and made use of its facil- 
ities during the year. After the Director returned home, the Annual Professor 
was able to continue the topographical work to some extent by taking the 


students in the station wagon to Egypt in January and to Syria and Lebanon 
in March. 


The summary evacuation of unessential British civilians in February rather 
emptied our hostel for a while. The most noticeable loss was Lady Petrie, who 
had lived there since the death of Sir Flinders Petrie. The number of resident 
students and scholars making use of the Library during the year was con- 
siderable. Perhaps no feature of the work of the School needs more immediate 
attention than the Library. The Secretary of the School gives it such atten- 
tion as she can, but it needs the skilled trained attention of a permanent Li- 


brarian such as is given to the Libraries of the American Schools in Athens 
and Rome. Funds are badly needed to bring it up to date in a number of 
fields in which the School is interested, but above all it needs the care and 
attention of someone whose specific task is the Library. The School continues 
to house the Library of the British School, and one member of that School 
was out during the year and did some work there for a few weeks. 

A unique feature of this year was the very close contacts the School had 
with the various Oriental Churches and their clergy — Greeks, Copts, Ja- 
cobites, Armenians, Syrians and Abyssinians, as well as the local Arabic- 
speaking Christians. Through the courtesy of the Greek Patriarchate we 
were able to visit the famous Monastery of St. Saba down towards the Dead 
Sea, and on a trip with Mr. Iliffe of the Museum, were able to see the mosaics 
at Eleutheropolis now closed to the public, and to explore some of the caves 
on whose walls there is eloquent testimony as to where the Monophysites 
went “underground”’ during the days of persecution from Constantinople. 
The Armenian Patriarch was particularly cordial to our group from the School, 
and one of his younger men, recently consecrated a Bishop, entertained us 
during our visit to Antelias in Syria. It was in the Armenian Church that 
we had a “preview” of the ‘Miracle Man” who has now come to California. 

It was particularly gratifying to find that the School was able to carry on 
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its normal activities throughout the year very little hampered by all the much 
advertised troubles in Palestine. It was somewhat of a nuisance to have to 
detour so often to avoid areas defended by barbed wire, and always to carry 
identification papers in case we ran into a police or military check-up, but 
the Director over the years has built up solid friendships all over the country. 
It speaks volumes for the reputation of the School that we were able to travel 
unhindered where and when we pleased, to carry on our work of study and 
research, and make our contribution in our own way to the life of all the 
various communities. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ARTHUR JEFFERY, Annual Professor 


SECTION MEETINGS 


The several Sections of the Society of Biblical Literature will meet this 
year as follows: 


Mid-West Section at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, April 
16-17, 1948. 

Canadian Section at Trinity College, Toronto, May 11-12, 1948. 

Pacific Section at Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal., April 2, 1948. 


Southern Section (organization meeting) at Duke University, Durham, 
N.C., April 2, 1948. 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 
February 15, 1948 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. Teéfilo Ayuso, Plaza de Seo 11, Zaragoza, Spain (elected 1947) 

Prof. Sigmund Mowinckel, Gyldenloevesgate 22, Oslo, Norway (elected 1946) 

Prof. Johannes Pedersen, Dantes Plads 35, Copenhagen, Denmark (elected 
1946) 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


1902-47. Mr. Savas C. Agouridis, 5135 Duke Sta., Durham, N. C. 

1903-47 Mr. E. Robert Andry, Butler Univ., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

1904-47 Mr. Robert A. Bartels, Hastings Hall, 600 W. 122 St., New York 27, 
N. Y. 

1905-47 Prof. R. G. Bealer, 846 Campus St., Huntington, Ind. 

1906-47 Dr. Roy Beaman, New Orleans Bapt. Th. Sem., 1220 Washington 
Ave., New Orleans 13, La. 

1907-47 Rev. George G. Beazley, Jr., First Christian Church, 6th and 
Osage, Bartlesville, Okla. 

1908-47 Rev. W. J. Beckmann, 303 Hodge Hall, Princeton Th. Sem., 
Princeton, N. J. 

1909-47 Rev. Imre Bertalan, 200 Alexander Hall, Princeton, N. J. 

1896-47 Mr. Chauncey J. Blair, 204 Cordova Apts., Fla. and 20th Sts. N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 

1910-47 Mr. Thomas Boslooper, Hastings Hall, 600 W. 122 St., New York 27, 
N. Y. 

1894-47 Mr. Aurelio Bossolo, 1515 Lexington Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 

1911-47 Prof. Lyle O. Bristol, 1097 King St. West, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 

1912-47 Rabbi Sidney H. Brooks, S. Fountain Ave. Temple, Springfield, 
Ohio. 

1913-47 Rev. Ray B. Brown, 409 Prospect St., New Haven 11, Conn. 

1914-47 Rev. Beauford H. Bryant, 108 Brown Hall, Princeton Theol. Sem., 
Princeton, N. J. 

1915-47 Prof. Thomas H. Campbell, Bethel College, McKenzie, Tenn. 

1916-47 Mr. Otto H. Christensen, Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 

1917-47. Mr. Panayeotis C. Christou, 124 Prospect St., New Haven 11, Conn. 

1808-46 Prof. William H. Cooper, 1912 Fremont Ave., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 

1805-46 Rev. Frank M. Cross, Jr., 1500 Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 

1918-47 Prof. G. Henton Davies, 3 The Dell, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, 
England 
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1885-47 
1890-47 
1919-47 


1895-47 
1920-47 
1921-47 
1922-47 
1923-47 
1924-47 
1884-47 
1925-47 
1926-47 
1927-47 
1886-47 
1928-47 


1893-47 


1929-47 
1930-47 


1931-47 


1932-47 
1933-47 
1934-47 


1898-47 
1997-47 
1935-47 
1936-47 


1937-47 


1938-47 
1939-47 
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Rev. C. J. de Catanzaro, Trinity College, Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Rev. Ferdinand V. Denbeaux, 12 Upland Rd., Wellesley 81, Mass. 

Rabbi A. Stanley Dreyfus, Hebrew Union College Dormitory, 
Clifton Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio 

Prof. S. du Toit, Joostestraat 2, Potchefstroom, S. Africa 

Prof. J. Allen Easley, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 

Dr. Charles R. Eberhardt, Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 

Rev. George B. Ehlhardt, Box 249, College Station, Durham, N.C. 

Prof. Elias L. Epstein, 562 Glenwood Ave., Cincinnati 29, Ohio 

Rev. George E. Failing, Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y. 

Prof. Henry A. Fast, Bethel College, North Newton, Kan. 

Rev. Fred Foerster, 34 Main St., Terryville, Conn. 

Rev. Andrew Fowler, 249 10th St. NE, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. Robert D. Fridley, Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Prof. Paul L. Garber, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 

Rev. Donald H. Gard, 302 Hodge Hall, Princeton Th. Sem., 
Princeton, N. J. 

Rev. E. W. Goodrick, Mossyrock Community Church, Mossyrock, 
Wash. 

Mr. Louis F. Gough, 1036 Asheboro St., High Point, N. C. 

Mr. Edward T. Grabert, Shanks Village, 19 W. 106 St., Orangeburg, 
N. Y. 

Rev. John B. Graybill, Providence Bible Inst., 100 State St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Mr. Philip C. Hammond, Drew University, Madison, N. J. 

Elder Leslie Hardinge, Union College, Lincoln 6, Neb. 

Miss Dorothea Harvey, McGiffert Hall, 99 Claremont Ave., New 
York 27, N. Y. 

Prof. John J. R. Held, Kansas Wesleyan Univ., Salina, Kan. 

Rev. Arnold F. Herbst, Deadwood, S. Dak. 

Prof. C. Eugene Hix, Jr., Central College, Fayette, Mo. 

Prof. Herbert Pierrepont Houghton, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn. 

Rev. Carl G. Howie, Roland Pk. Presby. Ch., Roland Ave. and 
Upland Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 

Mr. Hollis W. Huston, 2310 Woodrow St., Durham, N. C. 

Rev. J. D. Hutchinson, Rathcormac Rectory, Fermoy, Co. Cork, 
Ireland 

Rev. T. Christie Innes, 21 W. 46 St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Mr. William Kemp Ivie, 4912 Duke Station, Durham, N. C. 

Rev. G. H. Johnson, 1583 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Dr. Lyman S. Johnson, 803 Broadway, Concordia, Kan. 

Prof. Norman B. Johnson, Knox College, Galesburg, III. 

Mr. S. Lewis Johnson, Jr., Dallas Th. Sem., 3909 Swiss Ave., 
Dallas, Tex. 


1940-47 

1941-47 

1942-47 

1892-47 

1943-47 

1944-47 


1945-47 
1998-47 
1946-47 
1947-47 
1948-47 


1949-47 


1950-47 
1951-47 


1889-47 
1900-47 


1952-47 


1899-47 
1953-47 


1883-47 
1995-47 


1954-47 
1955-47 
1956-47 
1957-47 


1999-47 


1958-47 
1901-47 
1897-47 
1993-47 
1959-47 
1960-47 
1891-47 
1961-47 


1962-47 
1963-47 


1964-47 
1888-47 


NEW MEMBERS XXXV 


Prof. George Johnston, Hartford Th. Sem., Hartford 5, Conn. 

Prof. Max A. Kapp, 13 College St., Canton, N. Y. 

Mr. Keith Kellow, Box 611, Eustace, Tex. 

Dr. Paul J. Kleinschrodt, Ithaca, Mich. 

Rabbi Bertram W. Korn, Hebrew Union College Dormitory, 
Clifton Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio 

Rev. Walter L. Kuentzel, 115 Brown Hall, Princeton Th. Sem., 
Princeton, N. J. 

Prof. William Sanford La Sor, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Rev. Celo Vincent Leitzel, 7301 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 19, - 
Pa. 

Rabbi Herschel Levine, 50 Broad St., Norwich, Conn. 
Dr. Roland E. Loasby, S. D. A. The. Sem., 6830 Laurel St., Wash- 
ington 12, D.C. : 
Rev. Hugh B. MacLean, New Brunswick Th. Sem., 17 Seminary 
Place, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Dr. F. E. Mallott, 3450 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 24, Ill. 

Mr. Arthur L. Mansure, Boston Univ. School of Theol., 72 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. : 

Prof. Elmer C. Masden, Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, 
Tenn. 

Father Francis J. McCool, St. Ignatius Rectory, Calvert and 
Madison, Baltimore 2, Md. 

Rev. Engebret O. Midbow, 100 Stockton St., Princeton, N. J. 

Prof. Donald G. Miller, Union Theol. Sem., Richmond 22, Va. 

Mr. William L. Moran, Loyola College, Baltimore 10, Md. 

Rev. Jules L. Moreau, Generai Th. Sem., 175—-9th Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. 

Dean Carl Hamilton Morgan, Eastern Bapt. Sem., Philadelphia 31, 
Pa. 

Mr. Richard E. Mumma, Rock Tavern, N. Y. 

Prof. Frank R. Neff, Jr., Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas 

Prof. Wilbur H. Neff, Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Dr. E. Neufeld, 576 Park St., Pretoria, S. Africa 

Rev. Shunji F. Nishi, 9 Chelsea Squ., New York 11, N. Y. 

Dr. G. Frederick Owen, 23 E. Elm Ave., Wollaston Park, Mass. 

Mr. Frank Pack, 1121 W. 79th St., Los Angeles 44, Calif. 

Rev. Prof. G. H. Parke-Taylor, Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada 

Rev. Donald B. Payne, Route 6, Box 224—B, Tacoma, Wash. 

Rev. A. B. Pegram, General Th. Sem., 175— 9th Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. 

Dr. Richard D. Pierce, 70 Marlboro St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Rabbi Frederico Pinkuss, Alameda Fernio Cardim 284, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil 
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1965-47 
1966-47 
1967-47 
1968-47 
1969-47 
1970-47 


1971-47 
1972-47 


1973-47 
1941-40 
1996-47 
1974-47 


1975-47 
1976-47 
1977-47 
1978-47 
1979-47 
1980-47 
1981-47 
1982-47 


1983-47 
2000-47 
1984-47 
2001-47 
2002-47 


1985-47 
1986-47 
2003-47 
1987-47 
1988-47 
1994-47 
1989-47 
1990-47 


1991-47 
1887-47 
1992-47 
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Rabbi Herman Pollack, 1520 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 

Mr. Marvin Pope, 4912 Duke Station, Durham, N. C. 

Mr. George Reinke, 836 N. Central Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 

Mr. Erroll F. W. Rhodes, 5757 University Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Rev. John T. Ringger, Rifferswil, Ct. Zurich, Switzerland ; 

Prof. R. Vernon Ritter, Calif. Baptist Th. Sem., 427 W. 5th St., 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

Mr. L. Randail Rogers, Crowley, Texas 

Dean A. H. Rulkoetter, Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 

Rev. R. H. Sales, 710 Devereaux, Raleigh, N. C. 

Rabbi Samuel Sandmel, Box 521, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. R. F. Schnell, St. Andrew’s College, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 

Mr. David H. Scott, Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y. 

Mr. Kenneth N. Seifert, Route 5, Evansville, Ind. 

Prof. Edwin T. Settle, Doane College, Crete, Neb. 

Prof. Sheldon V. Shirts, 1623 E. Maine, Enid, Okla. 

Rev. Charles L. Smith, 3609 Crescent Ave., Indianapolis 23, Ind. 

Rev. Edward F. Smith, Leasburg, N. C. 

Rev. Herbert Rhodes Smith, Montpelier, Vt. 

Mr. William S. Sparks, Box 185, Butler Univ., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

Prof. Frank Stagg, New Orleans Bapt. Th. Sem., 1220 Washington 
Ave., New Orleans 13, La. 

Rev. Texas H. Stevens, Sears & Summitt Sts., Dallas 6, Texas 

Prof. Kenneth A. Stewart, Butler Univ., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

Miss. Harriet Marot Taylor, 70 Chase St., Newton Centre 59, Mass. 

Prof. Cecil K. Thomas, 1756 E. Cherokee, Enid, Okla. 

Miss Evelyn Troutman, Knox Hall, 606 W. 122 St., New York 27, 
N. Y. 

Rev. Wilbur H. Tyte, Central College, Fayette, Mo. 

Rev. Gus Van Beek, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 20, Ohio 

Rev. Lewis O. Waterstreet, 902 W. Maple St., Fayetteville, Ark. 

Rev. Brooks M. Waggoner, 4487 Duke Sta., Durham, N. C. 

Rev. Donald Dwight Warner, 910 Indiana St., Gridley, Calif. 

Elder A. J. Wearner, 4635 Bancroft, Lincoln 6, Neb. 

Mr. Eugene S. Wehrli, Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. 

Rev. W. A. Welsh, McGiffert Hall, 99 Claremont Ave., New York 
27, N. Y. 

Miss Susanna Wilder, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Mr. Pitt S. Willand, 99 Brattle St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM: LOWER AND HIGHER* 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


IBLICAL criticism today is not the most robust of aca- 

demic disciplines. This is a qualitative statement — the quan- 
tity of young men pursuing graduate studies in universities is 
larger than ever. If Biblical criticism is relatively sterile today, 
the sterility is partly due to the separation of lower criticism 
from higher criticism, particularly in the practices of university 
schools of religion. Between lower and higher criticism there is 
a great gulf fixed. Both lower criticism and higher criticism are 
impoverished by this separation, and the younger scholars of 
this generation working in either field constantly expose their 
limitations. Significant interpretation of an ancient book is 
impossible without linguistic and technical competence. This 
is recognized by us lower critics although we feel that it is not 
always recognized by the higher critics. 

Our great-grandfathers were well-educated in both these 
areas, in technical skills and in theory. They mastered languages, 
historical method, detailed interpretation of a text before they 
entered seminary or university. Today instruction in all these 
matters usually begins with the student’s arrival in graduate 
school. The wealth of material available in any one field, both 
in original sources and in the “scholarly literature,” creates an 
insatiable demand for the student’s time. The consequent pres- 
sure for students’ time in the curriculum forces them to choose 
between lower and higher criticism. 


* The Presidential Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis on December 29, 1947, at the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City. 
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This choice is being made with increasing frequency in favor 
of lower criticism. Biblical criticism has begun to suffer from 
the popularity of lower criticism with candidates for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. This popularity rests on three char- 
acteristics of lower criticism. First, it is theologically innocuous 
(a matter of no little concern to the young graduate in search 
of a job who must carry his thesis with him to the new position). 
Second, it is more “objective” than higher criticism and thus is 
more ‘scientific,’ more ‘scholarly,’ more academically re- 
spectable. In the third place, it is capable of infinite fragmenta- 
tion. It can be broken down into ‘‘manageable proportions” 
for the Ph.D. dissertation. Each of these qualities has rein- 
forced the popularity of lower criticism in graduate schools, 
until it has dominated the education of the future teachers and 
scholars. This is seen in such dissertation subjects as “A Study 
of Three Manuscripts of the Gospels,’”’ “‘The Adversative Use of 
xat in the Greek Bible,” and even ‘“The Greek of the Fourth 
Gospel: A Study of its Aramaisms in the Light of Hellenistic 
Greek.”’ Many titles sound like higher criticism but are never- 
theless limited by method of treatment to the realm of lower 
criticism. It is only in the last fifty years that a ‘‘study of divine 
grace” in the scriptures could be carried through without refer- 
ence to philosophy or theology. The advantages of specialization 
in lower criticism mentioned above are driving us toward aban- 
donment of rational criticism; yet, paradoxically enough, the 
trend in lower criticism at this moment requires for expertness 
in this field a command of the skills and knowledges of higher 
criticism. 

This can be illustrated from textual criticism —a study of 
the manuscript tradition of the New Testament. A hundred 
and twenty-five years ago the emphasis in this field was on 
“the most ancient sources’’— Lachmann’s edition was the 
first and classic expression of this emphasis. Tischendorf’s work 
with its concentration on early (uncial) manuscripts is a further 
illustration. Seventy-five years ago the emphasis turned to 
objectivity and externality in method. Hort’s championing of 
the genealogical method is the classic illustration of this. The 
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followers of Hort, in their espousal of objectivity, deserve 
Housman’s indictment: they “‘. . . use manuscripts as drunkards 
use lamp-posts,— not to light them on their way but to dis- 
simulate their instability.”* Both these methods — emphasis 
on early manuscripts and emphasis on objectivity — show the 
influence of the prevailing scholarly and philosophical temper 
of the times on the textual criticism of the New Testament.? 

Once the debate over Hort versus the Textus Receptus was 
over, British and American studies in this field were dominated 
by the pursuit of lore, the increasing of factual information, the 
publication of manuscripts or of their collation. Souter in 1909 
discussed more than twenty newly available items.4 In 1932 
Kenyon was able to discuss two score important sources un- 
known in Souter’s work. Other nations aided in this develop- 
ment, and some scholars in England and America wrote in the 
field of theory. Yet in these countries, textual criticism was 
dominated by the objective task of editing manuscripts or col- 


t A. E. Housman (ed.), M. Manilit Astronomicon; Liber Primus, 2nd ed., 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1937). p. liii. 

2 Lachmann’s repudiation of the Byzantine text in 1831 was preceded by 
similar actions by other scholars in regard to the classics. “The modern pro- 
gress in the textual criticism of Greek classical texts dates from the beginning 
of the XIXth century, when August Boeckh initiated in his Pindar edition 
(1811-1819) the distinction between the ‘old’ text tradition and the Byzan- 
tine one.” (Aleksander Turym, The Manuscript Tradition of the Tragedies of 
Aeschylus. [New York: Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, 
1943.]) Again, Hort’s championing of genealogy is supported by the cult of 
objectivity in the second half of the nineteenth century. 

3 1 would not exempt the debate between champions of the Western Text 
and champions of the Neutral Text from this characterization. That debate 
was largely a debate on external evidence: which text had the more ancient 
patristic support? Which text had the wider geographic distribution? These 
were taken to be the central questions. It has not always been recognized 
that they are central only within Hort’s theory. The basic question of just 
what is meant by the term “‘text”’ was occasionally raised but it was not dis- 
cussed deeply or widely. The discussion of this term by von Soden and Streeter 
was superficial and most unsatisfactory in regard to the early period. 

4 A. Souter, ‘Progress in the Textual Criticism of the Gospels since Westcott 
and Hort,” in Mansfield College Essays (London, 1909), pp. 349-64. 

s Sir Frederic Kenyon, Recent Developments in the Textual Criticism of the 
Greek Bible (TheeSchweich Lectures, 1932). London: Milford, 1933. 
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lations.6 The Greek Gospel Texts series published by Goodspeed 
and the numerous publications by Kenyon are typical. It is not 
too much to say that a reputation for scholarship in this field 
can be achieved without serious discussion of history or theory, 
or any attack on the original text of any part of scripture, or 


indeed any reconstruction of a major portion of the history of 
the text. 


Today textual criticism turns for its final validation to the 
appraisal of individual readings, in a way that involves subjec- 
tive judgment. The trend has been to emphasize fewer and 
fewer canons of criticism. Many moderns emphasize only two. 
These are: 1) that reading is to be preferred which best suits 
the context, and 2) that reading is to be preferred which best 
explains the origin of all others.7 


6“The thirty years which have elapsed since the publication of their 
[W-H] edition have been characterized rather by an increase in the number of 
available documents and a more accurate knowledge of those then available 
than by any real advance in our knowledge of the history of the text.” — 
Alexander Souter, The Text and Canon of ithe New Testament (New York: 
Scribner’s, 1913), p. 126. 

7 These two rules have been variously stated. Cf., for example, E. C. 
Colwell, The Study of the Bible, (Chicago, 1937), ‘‘All the variations in one 
passage are assembled; the student then chooses that one which best explains 
all the others . . . the further rule is employed that that variant is to be chosen 
which best fits the context — which is most at home in the author’s style, 
vocabulary, ideas, and purposes.” (p. 61f.); Leo Vaganay, An Introduction 
to the Textual Critcism of the New Testament, trans. by B. V. Miller (St. Louis, 
1937), “(1) On examining the text the critic will choose the variant that 
offers the best explanation of the origin of all the others and cannot itself be 
explained by the others... (2) On examining the context the critic will 
choose that reading that best accords with the writer’s special tendencies; he 
will take account of what is commonly called his practice, that is, his vocabu- 
lary, language, style, his way of quoting and method of composition, etc.’ 
(p. 87 f.); F. C. Grant, “The Greek Text of the New Testament” in An Intro- 
duction to the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament by the members 
of the Revision Committee (International Council of Religious Education, 
1946), ‘‘Each reading must be examined on its merits, and preference must 
be given to those readings which are demonstrably in the style of the author 
under consideration.” ‘Readings which explain other variants, but are not 
contrariwise themselves to be explained by the others, merit our preference; 
but this is a very subtle process, involving intangible elements, and liable to 
subjective judgment on the part of the critic.” (p. 41). 
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These two rules are nothing less than concentrated formulas 
of all that the textual critic must know and bring to bear upon 
the solution of his problem. The first rule about choosing what 
suits the context exhorts the student to know the document he 
is working on so thoroughly that its idioms are his idioms, its 
ideas as well known as a familiar room. The second rule about 
choosing what could have caused the readings requires that the 
student know everything in Christian history which could lead 
to the creation of a variant reading. This involves knowledge 
of institutions, doctrines, and events. This is knowledge of 
complicated and often conflicting forces and movements. Chris- 
tianity from the beginning was a vital and creative movement. 
It outran tie formation of patterns and fences. It experienced 
the love of God first and formulated it afterwards. No single 
line can chart its course; no one orthodoxy can encompass it. 

In this complexity, the student is guided not by rules, but by 
knowledge and judgment. He is guided by his knowledge of 
scribes and manuscripts, of Christian history and institutions 
and theology, and of the books whose textual form he is striv- 
ing to perfect. He is guided also by his own judgment, a quality 
through which the application of reason to knowledge becomes 
an art. 

Scholars of distinction have demonstrated again and again 
the inevitable and important role of judgment — a subjective 
quality—in the appraisal of a New Testament’s authenticity. 
On the subject of judgment as opposed to an automatic objec- 
tivity, Housman has said, “‘. . . textual criticism is not a branch 
of mathematics, nor indeed an exact science at all....It is 
therefore not susceptible of hard and fast rules. It would be 
much easier if it were; and that is why people try to pretend 
that it is, or at least behave as if they thought so. Of course 
you can have hard-and-fast rules if you like, but then you will 
have false rules, and they will lead you wrong; because their 
simplicity will render them inapplicable to problems which are 
not simple, but complicated by the play of personality. A tex- 
tual critic engaged upon his business is not at all like Newton 
investigating the motions of the planets; he is much more like 
a dog hunting for fleas. If a dog hunted for fleas on mathemati- 
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cal principles, basing his researches on statistics of area and 
population, he would never catch a flea except by accident. 
They require to be treated as individuals; and every problem 
which presents itself to the textual critic must be regarded as 
possibly unique. 

“Textual criticism is therefore neither mystery nor mathe- 
matics: it cannot be learnt either like the catechism or like the 
multiplication table. This science and this art require more 
in the learner than simply a receptive mind... If a dog is to 
hunt for fleas successfully, he must be quick and he must be 
sensitive. It does no good for a rhinoceros to hunt for fleas: he 
does not know where they are, and could not catch them if 
he did.’’® 

In other words, the textual critic today in his ultimate deci- 
sions must operate as historian and theologian. True, textual 
criticism still pays lip service to genealogy but it has not used 
this method; it still talks about the great texts, but no great 
text has been reconstructed. I have argued elsewhere that 
genealogy is a broken reed. The greatest textual scholars of 
the past fifty years, e.g., K. Lake, F. C. Burkitt, and M. J. 
LaGrange, admit either explicitly or implicity the impossibility 
of moving back through the great texts to the original text.9 
The history of the transmission of the New Testament shows 
this clearly. 

The autographs of the New Testament perished; they perished 
early. There is nothing mysterious or puzzling about this. They 
were written on papyrus. They were written to be read. They 
were read till the pages fell out or were torn. The early Chris- 
tians were all evangelists, and the rapid multiplication of their 


8 A. E. Housman, Application of Thought to Textual Criticism, published 
in the Proceedings of the Classical Association, August 1921. Vol. 18, London: 
1922. 

9 “The known representatives of a ‘text’ show such similarities that they 
may once have had a common archetype, but each of them has been so con- 
siderably modified by successive copying, or even revision, that this archetype 
can be only approximately reconstructed, with due allowance for alternative 
possibilities in almost every reading.” Silva Lake, Family II and the Codex 
Alexandrinus, Studies and Documents, vol. V, ed. by Kirsopp Lake and Silva 
Lake. London, Christophers, 1936. 
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number created a demand for copies of these books. Thus, the 
originals of the New Testament books were copied before they 
perished, and in the first one hundred and fifty years of Chris- 
tian history copies of copies multiplied. 

These copies were made without effective control and with- 
out adequate check for accuracy. With the multiplication of 
the copies went a multiplication of variations, some intended, 
some unintentional. The first two Christian centuries witnessed 
the creation of the large majority of all variations known to 
scholars today.*® There was no one form of the New Testament 
that could be called the ‘Second Century New Testament.” 

The complexity of the situation was increased by cross- 
breeding. A New Testament of one type might be corrected by 
one of a very different sort. This led to the creation of some 
new readings when the scribes blended the readings of the two 
manuscripts. It led also to a new pattern of variations as the 
scribe’s partial correction produced a New Testament which 
agreed with one manuscript in one verse and with another in 
the next. This mixture was universal; it has affected all our 
existing manuscripts. 

By the fourth century, however, certain large groupings of 
manuscripts are easily distinguishable. They are usually called 
text-types. They are not the result of chance, but of intensive 
effort by individual Christians to reduce chaos to order and 
achieve some unity. They show by their nature that a strong 
hand shaped their beginnings. Editors did more extensive and 
more consistent work on the text than did the ordinary scribes. 
This work contributed some of the readings which we find in 
our various New Testaments. 

There probably were at least four recognizable text-types in 
existence by the end of the third century. Each of them came 
into existence under definite limitations — limitations in the 


ro “. |, during the first and most of the second century, the gospels would 
be, for the most part, copied by amateurs — for Christians were a poor com- 
munity and a secret society under the ban of the police. It was during this 
period that all the really important various readings arose. Both insertion 
and omission would be more possible then than ata later date.” B.F. Streeter, 
The Four Gospels, (London, 1924), p. 36. 
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extent of the geographical area in which the text-type domi- 
nated, and limitation in the degree of uniformity achieved in 
making copies of the text-type. The text-types originated 
in particular cities and won their way slowly through one or 
more provinces. A text-type that was at home in the Roman 
province of Africa differed from the one commonly used in Italy 
though both were written in Latin. 

The text-type was supported by controls that were only 
moderately effective. It was, therefore, subject to modification 
and change. If a text-type be regarded as the publication of a 
modern book, then we must allow for a large number of revised 
editions. Sometimes these followed the general lines of the 
original form of the text-type, but more often they involved 
change under the influence of some other text-type. Thus the 
manuscripts of any one text-type differ quite extensively from 
each other, and sometimes form sub-types. So generally is this 
true that it is more accurate to regard a text-type as a process 
rather than as a single event. 

The text-type came into existence as the result of several 
historical developments, which matured in the fourth century 
A.D. These developments were, in the order of importance: 
1) the triumph of Christianity over its rivals; 2) linguistic 
isolation; 3) the growth of learning within the church; and 
4) the strengthening of ecclesiastical authority. 

The paramount importance of the recognition of the Chris- 
tian religion by the state lies in the fact that this brought the 
New Testament to the attention of the publishing industry. 
It was the entrance of the New Testament into the commercial 
book trade which did more than anything else to standardize 
its wording and improve the accuracy with which copies were 
produced. The publishers tried to get accurate or official copies 
from which to work; they transferred the New Testament from 
papyrus to parchment; they equipped it with the book para- 
phernalia of introductions, text divisions, indexes, etc. which the 
Greeks and Latins had developed in the publication of their 
classics. Above all they applied to the copying of the New 
Testament certain mechanisms which insured at least a modi- 
cum of accuracy in scribal work. 
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It could be assumed that each text-type as it developed from 
the second through the fourth century became the standard 
New Testament of a particular region, a local text-type, or a 
regional text-type." But this requires the isolation of the entire 
region throughout the period. It must be isolated to begin with 
so that only one form of the New Testament enters the region; 
it must continue to be isolated to keep out alien New Testa- 
ments which might contaminate the original text of the region. 
But the Christians in these centuries were the original tourists. 
They went everywhere and they took their own testaments with 
them. It would have taken a large and effective customs force 
to have maintained a local text-type in a position of dominance. 

No single New Testament was the source of all the New Testa- 
ments used by the Christians of any one area in the first four 
centuries. We know a lot about New Testaments in Egypt in 
this period, for Egypt’s climate preserved the papyrus copies 
which elsewhere rotted away. The New Testaments which have 
been found in Egypt belong to all the known text-tvypes.” Even 
after the fourth century when one text-type outnumbers all the 
others, the others are still there. 

Even in the backwoods more than one New Testament was 
known. In the backwoods of Syria, for example, the Christians’ 
isolation was increased by their ignorance of the Greek language 
and by their use of Syriac. Yet even here, where most of the 
evidence has perished, we know of two text-types and two 
forms of one of them. 

Standardization of the text of the New Testament began 


™ B. H. Streeter, in The Four Gospels (London, 1924) says, “‘. .. as soon as 
there were numerous copies of a book in circulation in the same area, one 
copy would constantly be corrected by another, and thus within that area a 
general standard of text would be preserved. But what we have to consider 
is that it is unlikely that the errors in the first copy of the Gospel of John, for 
example, which reached Rome would be the same as those in the first copy 
which came to Alexandria; and as each of these would become the parent of 
most other copies used in those respective cities, there would, from the very 
beginning, be some difference between the local texts of Rome and Alex- 
andria.” (p. 35). 

™ Cf. P. L. Hedley, ‘“The Egyptian Texts of the Gospels and Acts,” Church 
Ouarterly Review, CXVIII (1934), 23-39, 188-230. 
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about the end of the fourth century, progressed unevenly through 
the middle ages and found its period of greatest success from the 
invention of printing in the fifteenth century to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The earliest datable standard version 
was the revision of the earlier Latin versions made by Jerome 
at the request of Pope Damasus about A. D. 380. Early in the 
fifth century A. D., an energetic leader of the Syriac-speaking 
church, Rabbula, prepared a new form of the Syriac New Testa- 
ment, the Peshitta, which won a rapid victory and effectively 
maintained its dominance. By the fifth century, the text-type 
variously called the Alexandrian or the Beta or the Neutral held 
a dominant position in Egypt. Long before the seventh cen- 
tury, the leadership of the Greek world passed to Constantinople, 
and there emerged there a form of the New Testament that was 
distinct from that of Alexandria and from that known in the 
West before Jerome. Today we know but little of its origin, and 
very little more of the steps by which it developed into the form 
in which we find it in the tenth century ruling all Greek Christen- 
dom. From the tenth to the fourteenth century, at least four 
distinguishable revisions of this Greek vulgate were produced. 
And a fifth — to which most medieval manuscripts belong — is 
not included because it is so amorphous that it hardly deserves 
the label ‘‘distinguishable.” This dominant medieval type is 
the Byzantine New Testament. One of its distinguishable 
cousins appears in the first printings of the New Testament, 
notably in those of Erasmus, the Elzevirs, and Stephanus. 

The original New Testament may be likened to a collection 
of dresses. These dresses were worn out, cut up, and put into 
a scrap bag. This process was completed in the second century. 
Then frugal and industrious Christians came along, reached 
into the bag for material and made patchwork quilts out of it. 
When they lacked a needed piece they found it elsewhere; when 
a piece was misshapen, they trimmed it to fit. Some of these 
quilt makers liked long narrow quilts; some liked square ones; 
some had an antipathy to green color and would not use any 
material which contained it; others doted on red scraps. But 
most of the material came out of the scrap bag. 

In the fourth and later centuries, some of the earlier quilts 
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were ripped up and put back in the bag, from which again new 
quilts were made — pieced out where necessary with new ma- 
terial. Many of these patterns became popular and were copied 
widely, but until the industrial revolution never with complete 
accuracy. 

How would you reconstruct the original dresses? Would you - 
reconstruct the quilts made since the fourth century? Would 
you try to remake the third century quilts? If you got back to 
the second century what formula would you use for getting the 
original dresses out of the scrap bag? 

This hurried sketch shows that no objective method can take 
us back through successive reconstructions to the original. It 
indicates also that the problems of textual criticism cannot be 
solved by using only those resources that are peculiar to that 
discipline itself. The reconstruction of the original text must 
be made against the large tapestry of early Christian history 
with an understanding of the rich colors of early Christian the- 
ology. This is implicit in the two rules of criticism which I have 
cited before. 

Thus Biblical criticism today in all its areas must have this 
double quality of higher and lower criticism united in a single 
branch. If it is to be vital and sound, it must somehow find the 
pattern of education that will make the Biblical critic of the next 
generation a whole man, higher and lower. 

How do we obtain this education which was easily available 
to our grandfathers? The education of a Biblical scholar re- 
quires that college education, seminary education, and university 
education become related parts of an integrated program. If 
the freshman in a seminary had a general education before he 
came, so that the college curriculum need not be repeated; if the 
matriculant in graduate school could build upon his seminary 
education; we would not need an additional five years to pro- 
duce an educated scholar. The clear definition of the educa- 
tional task of each of these units and their relationship to each 
other is a prerequisite for the education of Biblical scholars." 

3 It is realistic to admit that in the chaos of contemporary education, 


opportunities for post-Ph.D. education are essential to the development of 
a Biblical scholar. 
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This educational reformation will not easily be achieved. We 
need realism rather than a facile optimism. To quote Housman 
again, “It is supposed that there has been progress in the science 
of textual criticism, and the most frivolous pretender has learnt 
to talk superciliously about ‘the old unscientific days.’ The old 
unscientific days are everlasting; they are here and now; they 
are renewed perennially by the ear which takes formulas in, and 
the tongue which gives them out again, and the mind which 
meanwhile is empty of reflexion and stuffed with self-compla- 
cency... Such a man as Hort, living in our time, would be a 
better critic than Hort was; but we shall not be better critics 
than Hort simply by living in our own time.” 

The educational reformation that we need to produce Biblical 
critics for tomorrow can be achieved, but it needs a motivation 
deeper than the individual scholar’s conventional dedication to 
the ‘‘advancement of knowledge.’”’ The intellectual curiosity of 
independent scholars is not an adequate support for the task 
of Biblical criticism. The academic freedom which is essential 
to good work in this field does not include the freedom to be- 
lieve or teach that the subject matter is unimportant. Grown 
men are not free to play with marbles while the ground is shak- 
ing under their feet. If Biblical criticism is to be carried on, on 
the large scale which is necessary if it is to be carried on sig- 
nificantly, it requires a value judgment in someone’s mind as 
to the importance of this literature for contemporary life. I 
personally am one of those who believe that it has this impor- 
tance. Christianity like Judaism is rooted in history. No matter 
how our various orthodoxies interpret the events that make up 
our Biblical revelation, accurate knowledge of those events and 
their rational criticism remain important. For me as a Chris- 
tian, the supreme value is found in the fact of Jesus and therefore 
not even New Testament textual criticism can be insignificant. 


™ A, E. Housman, ibid., p. 84. I have substituted Hort for Housman’s 
reference to Scaliger. 


THE EVIDENCE FOR REGNAL NAMES 
AMONG THE HEBREWS 


Satis necessarium est quod refelli non potest—Adelard of Bath, 
Quaest. Nat. xlii. 


A. M. HONEYMAN 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


HE practice of metonomasia (Namendnderung), which in 
modern Western society has as a rule a social and secular 
basis, and which elsewhere more often retains a religious motiva- 
tion, is based upon the belief that the name is or symbolizes the 
self or soul, and that an alteration of the name will effect or 
symbolize and perpetuate an alteration of the self; on this sup- 


position a man whose name has been changed is no longer quite 
the same man, for he has been cut off from his own past, or from 
certain aspects of it, and the future belongs to a different being. 


Alternation of names (Namenwechsel) is a quite different 
practice, by which, at the same period of a man’s life, he is 
known by alternative names, which, however, are not used in- 
discriminately but vary according to circumstances and com- 
pany. The alternative names may stand to each other as full 
or formal name and hypocoristic, in which case they are often 
etymologically related. Or one of the names may be a sacred 
name and the other ‘common’ or secular. Thus the simultaneous 
employment by Jews of a Hebrew or religious name and a secu- 
lar or vernacular name, which continues to the present day, 
can be traced back through the Midrash and the New Testa- 


t There is usually some sort of correspondence between the two names, 
whether in meaning, e. g. Baruch-Benedict, in association, e. g. Judah-Leo 
(cf. Gen 49 9), in general sound and appearance, e. g. Levi-Louis, or at least 
in initial letter, ¢. g. Elijah-Ellis. 
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ment? to the instances of Daniel and his companions at the 
Babylonian Court’ and of Joseph in Egypt.‘ 

Judaism of the Roman and later periods did not distinguish 
carefully between Namendnderung and Namenwechsel, and so 
appeared to fluctuate in its attitude towards the former. In the 
Midrash Leviticus Rabba xxxii 5, one of the four reasons given 
for the deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt was that they 
did not change their names: ‘‘As Reuben and Simeon they 
went into Egypt and as Reuben and Simeon they came forth. 
They did not call Judah Rufus, nor Reuben Julian, nor Joseph 
Justus,s nor Benjamin Alexander.” What is here condemned 
is the concession to heathendom implied by the adoption of 
Gentile names. But metonomasia is commended as efficacious 
in the Babylonian Talmud (Rosh ha-Shanah 166): ‘Four things 
cancel the fulfilment of a man’s doom: — good works, supplica- 
tion, change of name and change of conduct”, and Gen 17 5 is 
cited as scriptural authority for the change of name.‘ 

In the Biblical period the Hebrews cherished the same belief 
in the power of the name and the potency of metonomasia.? 
Thus the millenniary state foretold by the apocalyptists is to 


2 Simon-Cephas (Jn 1 42 etc.), Joseph-Justus (Acts 1 23), Saul-Paul (Acts 
13 9), Jesus-Justus (Col 4 11); cf. Zunz, Namen der Juden (1837) p. 20. 

3 Dan 1 7; cf. Montgomery in ICC (1927) ad loc.: ‘“‘There appears to have 
been but small objection on the part of the Jews to the adoption of heathen 
names... This tendency long preceded the subtle Hellenization of the sec- 
ond century. Indeed the Jews, except possibly in periods of reaction (e. g. at 
present Jews returning to Palestine are adopting Hebrew names) have never 
stickled at foreign names, even those with heathenish implications”. 

4 Gen 41 45; cf. Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt (1894), 517. 

5 A singularly weak instance, in view of Gen 41 45 already cited; the Mid- 
rash probably assumes a Hebrew etymology for the Egyptian name, as do 
Josephus (Ant. Jud. II vi 1), the Peshitto and Targums and the traditions 
reflected by many of the Christian fathers. The reading ‘Lestes’ for ‘Justus’ 
preferred by Slotki (Midrash Rabbah, ed. Friedmann and Simon, IV [1939], 
414) is improbable; cf. supra nn. 1 and 2. 

6 This case of metonomasia was earlier a source of perplexity, ribaldry and 
speculation, as we learn from Philo’s treatise De Mutatione Nominum. 

7 The writer has not been able to consult Zoller, ‘Il rito del cambiamento 
del nome nel pensiero ebraico” Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni VI 
(1930), 215-222. 
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be marked by the bestowal of new names upon the faithful,® 
and the purely literary instances of name-change found espe- 
cially in the prophetic writings? depend for their significance 
and force upon the familiarity of the practice in every-day life 
to the contemporary Hebrew. 

But the notices of personal metonomasia cannot all be taken 
at their face value; and in many instances where metonomasia 
appears to offer a clue to a divergence in personal name the ex- 
planation must be sought in some other direction. The large 
class of variations between full, hypocoristic, reversed and 
abbreviated forms of the same name” illustrates Namenwechsel 
rather than Namendnderung. Elsewhere alternative names for 
the same individual within the same narrative reflect the confla- 
tion of divergent sources or variant recensions of the same 
account," and in such narratives metonomasia is occasionally 
introduced as a harmonizing device or conjectural reconstruc- 
tion by a redactor.* At other times accounts of a Namendnderung 
serve to accommodate a Volksetymologie of a more or less fan- 
tastic sort and to attach it to some well-known name.** And 
the vicissitudes of textual transmission have so many variations 
in personal and other names to account for that the question of 


8 Is 62 2, 4, 12; 65 15 (where Thackeray, while correctly following the inter- 
pretation of the LXX dvoyua xawvor, introduces a needless emendation (JTS 
XII [1910-11], 112-4), Rev 217, 312 and 1912. In Rev 217 and 19 12 the 
new name is to be known to none but the bearer in order that his enemies 
may not learn it and use it to his hurt; cf. Frazer, Golden Bough I, 2nd ed., 
(1900), 404 ff. 

9 Hos 16, 9, 2 1, 18, Jer 203, Is 62 4, Ruth 1 20. 

10 Set forth by Widmer, ‘“‘Hebraische Wechselnamen” in Vom Alten 
Testament Karl Marti Gewidmet (BZAW XLI [1925], 297-304). 

™ FE. g. Hadassah-Esther (Esth 2 7). 

1 FE. g. Abram-Abraham (Gen 17 5; cf. Montgomery Arabia and the Bible 
[1934], 168 f., to which Professor O. S. Rankin kindly draws my attention, 
and Gressmann in ZAW XXX [1910], 2, n. 4), Sarai-Sarah (Gen 17 15; cf. 
Bauer-Leander, Historische Grammatik der Hebrdischen Sprache 1 [1922], 
§ 62 d’), Jacob-Israel (Gen 32 29; cf. 25 26 and Naor in ZAW XLIX [1931], 
317-321), Hosea-Joshua (Num 13 16; cf. 13 8, Deut 32 44), Gideon-Jerubbaal 
(Jud 6 32; cf. 6 11, 7 1 etc.). 

33 E. g. Benoni-Benjamin (Gen 35 18). 
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metonomasia falls to be considered only after the possibility 
of textual corruption has been decisively rejected. 


Among the names of Hebrew monarchs certain variants can 
be accounted for by one or other of these factors. The name of 
the penultimate king of Judah appears in the Masoretic Text 
in seven different forms, and an eighth form occurs on three 
seal-stamps from Tell Beit Mirsim and Beth Shemesh.™ 


Similar alternation of elements occurs in the name of the suc- 
cessor of Jehoram of Judah, who is called Jehoahaz by the MT 
of If Chron 2117, 25 23, but elsewhere uniformly Ahaziah. 
Variations between full and abbreviated forms's of a king’s 
name occur in the case of Ahaz-Jehoahaz of Judah.* A post- 
Septuagintal textual aberration is the case of Abijam for Abijah 
in the Hebrew text of I Kg 14 21, 15 1, 7, 7, 8.27 


% Widmer, op. cit., 304; Albright, JBL LI (1932), 77-106; Diringer, Le 
iscrizioni antico-ebraiche palestinesi (1934), 126. Professor Albright kindly 
draws my attention to the cuneiform tablets published by E. F. Weidner in 
Mélanges Dussaud 11, 923-935, where the name, along with the title ‘‘king of 
Judah” is written Ya-'u-t-kinu, Ya-’u-kinu, Ya-a-t-[ ]; since the final vowel 
is not pronounced and aleph marks the change of vowel in rendering a diph- 
thong, the Babylonian transliteration coincides with }2” of the seal-stamps 
in reproducing the pronunciation Yaukin. 

ts Cf. Noth, Die Israelitischen Personennamen im Rahmen der Gemein- 
semitischen Namengebung (1928), 62. 

6 Ya-u-ha-zi i. e. Jehoahaz in an inscription of Tiglath-Pileser III (Gress- 
mann, Altorientalische Texte und Bilder zum Alten Testament I [? 1926], 348,) 
but Ahaz in the Old Testament and Josephus (Ant. Jud. IX xii 1); cf. Olm- 
stead, History of Palestine and Syria (1931), 442. On the similar case of 
Sicarbas-Sychaeus of Tyre, husband of Dido of Carthage, cf. Honeyman in 
Transactions of Glasgow University Oriental Society, XI (1946), 35. Peqah 
and Peqahiah are similarly identified by Hommel (Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible 1 [1896], 186) on the grounds of similarity of name and career and 
the brevity of Peqahiah’s reign, and by S. A. Cook (Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory III [1925], 380) ‘‘on chronological and other grounds”. The identifica- 
tion, which implies the use by the Assyrians of abbreviated alternative forms 
of royal names (cf. line 17 of the above-cited inscription of Tiglath-Pileser _ 
III) causes an insufficient reduction in the chronology of the period, and the 
similarity of name is otherwise accounted for; cf. inf. n. 46. 

17’ABvod in the LXX of those passages and (1)n’ax in the seventeen oc- 
currences in Chronicles. The explanations of Albright (BASOR 94 [1944], 20, 
n. 44) and Driver (JTS XLVII [1946], 156) do not take sufficient account of 
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Of only two of the Hebrew monarchs is it explicitly stated 
that at his accession his name underwent a change. According 
to II Kg 23 3=II Chron 364 Eliaqim, on being placed by the 
Pharaoh upon the throne of Judah, had his name changed to 
Jehoiaqim, and in all other passages'* he is known by the latter 
name. The authorship of the metonomasia is not beyond doubt 
in the MT of II Kg 23 34 and II Chron 36 4 but the Vulgate in 
both passages and Josephus (Ant. Jud. X v2) ascribe the 
change to the Pharaoh’? and this is the likelier interpretation of 
the account. Again in II Kg 24 17,7° it is related that Mat- 
taniah’s name was changed to Zedeqiah, and the same syntactical 
ambiguity in the original leaves it uncertain whether the author 
understood the new name to have been assumed by the king 
sua sponte or to have been bestowed upon him by his Baby- 
lonian overlord. 

The two cases have certain elements in common. The new 
name is in both cases compounded with the name of the national 
god. Both kings are of the royal house; each would have had 


a strong claim to succeed on the death of his predecessor and 
his sons, but each owes his position on the throne of Judah to 
foreign intervention. On the death of Josiah the ‘am ha-’ares 
had passed over the elder son or sons* and crowned a younger 


these textual features. For confusion between he and mem see Delitzsch, 
Lese- und Schreibfehler im Alten Testament (1920), § 129a. 

8 Viz. in the histories of his reign (II Kg 23 35—246 [6t.J]=II Chron 
36 5-8 [2t.]), in the genealogical notices (I Chron 3 15-16), and in chronological 
references (Dan 1 1, 2 and 19t. in Jeremiah). 

19 | Esdras 1 35 does not mention the former name. 

20 But not in II Chron 36 10, I Esdras 1 44 and Josephus, where the former 
name is not given. The name Zedegqiah is attested by the historical notices 
of II Kg 24 17—25 7 (6t.) and II Chron 36 10-11 (2t.), the genealogy of I Chron 
3 15 and the chronological formulae of Jeremiah (45t.). 

2 II Kg 23 31, 36, 24 18 implies that Eliaqim-Jehoiaqim was the eldest and 
Mattaniah-Zedeqiah the youngest of the three and names no other son. 
According to I Chron 3 15, II Chron 361 Josiah’s successor was his youngest 
son. The eldest son Johanan, who is confused with Jehoahaz by some MSS 
of the LXX and identified with him by many moderns, was presumably dead 
at least by the time of Eliaqim’s accession, for otherwise it would be hard to 
account for his claims being disregarded both by the ‘am ha-’ares and by 
Pharaoh Necho. As to the respective positions in the family of Shallum and 
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son as his successor, but after a brief reign of three months 
Pharaoh Necho of Egypt deposed him and replaced him by his 
elder brother Eliaqim. The reason for the deposition was not 
that he was a usurper, for Pharaoh Necho had little interest in 
the niceties of succession rights for their own sake; the reason 
for the deposition was that which had commended Jehoahaz 
to the “people of the land” and had led the Pharaoh to prefer 
Eliaqim,— that Jehoahaz might by his nationalistic and inde- 
pendent attitude rally some popular resistance, while Eliaqim 
showed every likelihood of being a complaisant and accom- 
modating vassal. Eliaqim-Jehoiaqim reigned for eleven years, 
but in the eighth year he exchanged an Egyptian for a Baby- 
lonian overlord, towards whom he was less loyal. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Jehoiachin,# who held the throne for no 
longer than Jehoahaz, being succeeded by his uncle, Mattaniah- 
Zedeqiah, the younger brother of Jehoiagim.” 

It is unnecessary to discuss those fanciful interpretations 
which seek to find in the new names some allusion to the con- 
temporary situation. But it is necessary to examine more closely 
the interpretation of the change of Eliaqim’s name to Jehoiaqim 
as being ‘in accordance with Egyptian usage.” For there is 
nothing obviously or characteristically Egyptian in the episode. 
The new name is not Egyptian; it is even more distinctively 
Hebrew than the old name. The throne to which Eliaqim was 
appointed was not an Egyptian throne, but the throne of Judah 
in Jerusalem. In no other known respect was Eliaqim’s king- 


Mattaniah there is no evidence; both were sons of the same mother, and while 
the ‘am ha-’ares might have been expected to prefer the elder of the two, 
Mattaniah may already have displayed that weakness of character which 
made him acceptable to Nebuchadrezzar and ineffective as a leader of his 
people. 

22 On the varying forms of his name vide supra p. 16. 

23 II Kg 2417; the MT of II Chron 36 10, on the other hand, describes 
Jehoiachin’s successor as his brother, but the LXX, Peshitto and Vulgate 
give the relationship correctly. I Chron 3 16 calls him his son, but is contra- 
dicted by the next verse, in which Jehoiachin’s family is listed. The state- 
ments in the Chronicler probably result from his suspicion and attempted 
correction of the unusual statement that a nephew was succeeded by an 
uncle. 
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ship Egyptian in character. And not only did Pharaoh not 
create in Jerusalem a sovereign like himself, but it is inconceiv- 
able that he should have sought to do so. His aim was to set up 
not a rival, but a vassal, one who would be a reliable agent of 
his own suzerainty but who would at the same time command 
the allegiance of the subject population. In Eliaqim he had one 
on whose servile acquiescence he could count; it remained to 
secure that the people would give him the recognition and fealty 
on which he depended for the effective control of Judah. Part 
of the method by which this could be achieved was to make 
Eliaqim a real king after the native pattern, endued with all the 
trappings by which kings of judah were recognized, and duly 
installed with all the traditional Judean ceremony. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that the change of name to Jehoiaqim was part 
of the ceremonial installation, that it was not an Egyptian in- 
novation but an accepted feature of Palestinian, or at least of 
Judean, kingship, and that it was a case, not of ordinary meto- 
nomasia, but specifically of the adoption of a “‘royal name” or 
“throne-name”’ at the time of coronation. 

The details of the change of Mattaniah’s name to Zedeqiah 
are similar, and the same explanation holds; the king of Babylon 
is setting up a king of the blood royal but with no real indepen- 
dence, and to complete the king-making a Hebrew crown-name 
is bestowed upon the puppet-king of Judah. 

Thus we have from the last days of Judah two cases of a 
throne-name bestowed in accordance with native custom upon 
a newly-established ‘“‘tulchan” monarch of the royal house. 
The hypothesis that these were not two isolated cases of a 
throne-name introduced by a foreign overlord but were in ac- 
cordance with the general custom in Palestine may be tested 
by the application of it to those instances in which there is no 
explicit statement of a change of name but some evidence of a 
different sort. 

The name of the son of Josiah who was his immediate suc- 
cessor’ is given as Jehoahaz by II Kgs 23 30, 31, 34, II Chron 


24 On his position in the family and the separate identity of Johanan, cf. 
supra, n. 21. 
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36 1, 2, 4, Josephus (Ant. Jud. X v 2) and, as a variant to Jecho- 
niah, I Esdras 1 32; but in the family tree in I Chron 3 15 he is 
called Shallum, and the MT of Jer 2211 refers explicitly to 
“Shallum, son of Josiah, king of Judah, who became king in 
succession to Josiah his father.”*5 Perplexity as to the relation- 
ship of the two names” is resolved when Shallum is recognized 
to be the private name and Jehoahaz the regnal name of the 
youngest or second youngest son of Josiah; the survival of the 
private name alongside the throne names of his brothers in the 
royal genealogy of I Chron 3 1s is due to the shortness of his reign 
and the distaste of certain circles for a sovereign who owed his 
position to popular acclamation.?7 

The most conspicuous set of variants to which the hypothesis 
of throne-names affords an explanation is that connected with 
the king who is sometimes called Uzziah and sometimes Azariah. 
“No satisfactory explanation’’’ is the verdict of most modern 
commentators. The textual evidence is not uniform. The oc- 
currences in the MT are as follows, — 


II Kings 8 4 
Latter Prophets 0 6 
Chronicles 1 (I Chr) 13 (II Chr) 


For MT ()rrry ’Afapuas or the like is read by some MSS of 
the LXX in all four passages of II Kg? but in each case with 
deviations in favour of the MT. On the other hand MT (\)mny 
of II Kgs is altered to mty by the Chronicler in four passages° 
and by the Peshitto everywhere. In the solitary passage where 


3s Cf. Volz in KAT (? 1928) ad loc. 

26 Expressed e. g., by Noth, op. cit., 62 and Curtis in ICC (1910) ad I Chron 
3 15. 

27 A similar desire to eliminate Jehoahaz from the royal list can be traced 
in II Kg 23 34 where Eliaqim is described as the successor of Josiah, and in 
the LXX®A to Jer 22 11 where Shallum and Josiah's successor are treated as 
separate persons. 

28 [(Oesterley and] Robinson, History of Israel I (1932), 359, n. 3. 

29 II Kg 15 13, 30, 32, 34. 

so TT Kg 14 21, 15 1, 6, 7=II Chron 261, 3, 22, 23. 
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the Chronicler has the reading 71y,3* some MSS of the LXX, 
as well as the Peshitto, have made the alteration. The refer- 
ences in the prophets are all in chronological formulae, and 
Josephus (Ant. Jud. X ix 3-xi 2) invariably refers to him as 
Uzziah. 

In this conflicting textual evidence two general tendencies 
may be discerned: (1) an attempt in the Hebrew tradition to 
produce some sort of uniformity in the name. A late and violent 
form of this tendency is the radical re-writing of Azariah as 
Uzziah everywhere in the Peshitto, but it can be detected in an 
earlier and more moderate form in the Chronicler’s alteration of 
Azariah to Uzziah in every passage in which he is editing the 
narrative of II Kg. The same tendency is at work in the LXX’s 
version of the genealogy of I Chron 3 12 where the Chronicler 
had not yet decided to replace Azariah by Uzziah. (2) an 
occasional deviation of the LXX from the MT in II Kgs, but 
always in the direction "Afapras LXX for wry MT. The one- 
sidedness of this deviation and the unlikelihood of the changes 
having arisen accidentally within the LXX* suggest that in 
these four instances in II Kgs 15 the Hebrew may, in accordance 
with the principle adopted by the Chronicler and Peshitto 
have substituted ry for 71y at a date subsequent to the LXX. 

A theory of widespread textual corruption’ is insufficient to 
account for this remarkable series of variations. In no case is 
there any ambiguity as to the individual referred to, or any 
doubt as to the complete identity of Azariah and Uzziah. Nor 
is it credible that there can have been some doubt as to the 
name of a king whose reign was one of the longest in Jewish his- 
tory. The suggestion* that one was a throne-name accounts for 
the double name, and from the chronological references in the 
prophets*s it is to be inferred that Uzziah was the regnal name 


3 I Chron 3 12. 32 ’Afaptas and ’Ofevas are not readily confused . 

33 The possibility of occasional corruption in the Hebrew must be admitted, 
since mty and ay differ only by one consonant. Cf. I Chron 25 where a 
descendant of Heman occurs in v. 4 as bxy but in v. 18 as bey; in the 
former passage the LXX has ’Afapana. 

3 Cf. Albright in JBL LI (1932), 85, n. 25. 

38 Is 11, 61, 71, Hos 11, Amos 11, Zech 145. 
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and Azariah the personal name. This suggestion, however, does 
not account for the circumstance that the regnal name has so 
conspicuously failed to oust the common name nor for the alter- 
nation of the two names down to the end of the account of his 
reign in II Kg. For this circumstance the explanation is pro- 
vided by the fact recorded in If Kg 15 5 and II Chron 26 16-23 
(cf. Josephus Ant. Jud. 1X x 4); during the later years of his 
life the king was incapacitated by the ritual uncleanness of 
leprosy from discharging kingly functions. His son Jotham 
_ acted as co-regent, and the king reverted to the status of a pri- 
vate citizen. The king himself was presumably known by his 
original name, but the years of the co-regency were included in 
the father’s regnal period and denominated by his throne-name, 
and Jotham did not reckon his regnal years until the period of 
his sole rule after his father’s death.3° The redactorial altera- 
tions of the name represent a partial attempt to read the royal 
name in every reference to the king. 

The account in II Sam 12 24-25 of the birth of Jedidiah- 
Solomon imputes the former name to the prophet Nathan 
under divine inspiration and the latter to Bathsheba%? or 


36 II Kg 15 6-7 may be accurate in stating that it was as Azariah that the 
king died, but there is no regular consistency in the passages. Thus the cross- 
dating of the contemporary kings of Israel refers to him as Azariah in his 38th 
year (II Kg 15 8), Uzziah in his 39th year (II Kg 15 13) and Azariah later in 
the same year (II Kg 15 17). Cf. supra n. 33. 

The extra-Biblical references vary similarly. ty of the two seals given by 
Diringer, op. cit., 221, 223, is clearly the king, in view of the preceding 13y; 
cf. Albright in JBL LI (1932), 77-84 and AASOR XXI-II (1943), 69 f., n. 9 
(not available to the writer), Bergman in JBL LV (1936), 221-4 and Torrey 
in BASOR 79 (1940), 27-8. On the other side Azriyau/Izriyau of Yaudu, 
mentioned in the inscription of Tiglath-Pileser III (Gressmann, op. cit., I, 
345) has been rehabilitated as Azariah of Judah (Albright in BASOR 100 
[1945], 18, n. 8). 

37 So the Qere, Targum and Peshitto. In the older traditions the child re- 
ceives its name from the mother, either real (Gen 4 1, 25, 16 11 [but cf. v. 15], 
19 37-38, 29 31i—30 24, 35 18, 38 3-5, Jud 13 24, I Sam 1 20, 4.21, II Sam 12 % 
(Q), Is 7 14, I Chron 7 16), putative (Gen 30 7, 8, 11, 13) or adoptive (Ex 2 10), 
or from the female neighbours (Ru 4 17). The name is bestowed by the father 
occasionally in the older traditions (especially in response to a divine com- 
mand, Gen 17 19, Is 83, Hos 1 4, 6, 9) and regularly in records of the eighth 
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David.3* It is an awkward feature of the account that the 
God-given name is never used again in the surviving record. 
The awkwardness disappears when it is recognized that Solomon 
is the throne name and Jedidiah the private name which popular 
tradition traced to an assurance of divine favour at the time of 
the child’s birth.39 


Now if the most magnificent of the Hebrew monarchs was 
endowed with a throne-name, it is more than probable that his 
father, the founder of the dynasty, was similarly endowed. The 
passage in I Sam 16 which describes the inspection of the sons of 
Jesse by Samuel names each of the first three on his first ap- 
pearance: Eliab (v. 6), Abinadab (v. 8) and Shammah (v. 9), 
but not the last and chosen son (vv. 11-12); the name David 
first appears in connection with his anointment and reception 
of divine afflatus (v. 13). The passage is not inconsistent with 
David being the throne-name, but is very far from asserting it. 
There is, however, a valuable clue in the double account of the 
slaying of Goliath. I Sam 17 tells how David slew the Philistine 
Goliath. But among the miscellaneous notices of encounters 
with the Philistines there is one which ascribes the slaughter of 
Goliath to “‘Elhanan the son of Ya‘are-Oregim of Bethlehem”’.** 
The Chronicler senses a difficulty and “improves” the text by 
making ‘“‘Elhanan the son of Ya‘ir” slay ‘‘Lahmi, the brother of 
Goliath the Gittite.’’* The right resolution of the textual tangle 
is on quite other lines. The word m2" has been introduced by 
dittography from the end of II Sam 21 19. The reading y" is a 


century and later (Gen 4 26 (P), 5 3, 29, 16 15, 213, 35 18, 41 51-2, Ex 2 22, Jud 
8 31, II Sam 12 24 (K), Job 42 14, I Chron 7 23; cf. Matt 1 21, 25, Lk 1 13, 63, 2 21). 
Cf. Herner in BZAW XLI (1925), 317-321. 

38 So the Ketib. 

39 In contrast to the death of David's first-born by Bathsheba (II Sam 
12 15-23). Vv. 24-25 represent a later attempt to give some account of the 
little-used, but not quite forgotten, private name. 

4 TT Sam 21 196 mda nx 

4] Chron 205 *nin nda nds For Ketib the 
Qere, LXX and Peshitto read vy’. The Authorized Version somewhat dis- 
ingenuously takes advantage of this opportunity to introduce the brother of 
Goliath into II Sam 21 19. 
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corruption, of which there is an acknowledgment in the smaller 
lettering of the resh in many MSS. The ‘ayin resh of y° results 
from a mis-reading of shin.** The original reading was wv; the 
slayer of Goliath was Elhanan the son of Jesse of Bethlehem. 
Elhanan can be none other than he who reigned as David; the 
name was properly Baalhanan,* and by this name he was known 
to the Edomite archivists.“ 


That no further examples of throne-names can be traced in 
the surviving records does not impair the general force of the 
present argument, in view of the strong tendency, frequently 
noted above, for the regnal name to oust the private name. The 
indications are that royal metonomasia, i. e. the bestowal of a 
regnal name, was a regular feature of the pattern of kingship‘ 
in Judah from David down to Zedeqiah. It is not an accident 
that none of the proven throne-names** comes from the north- 
ern kingdom, for in Israel, with its more troubled history and 
more frequently contested successions, the kingship was of 


# The corruption antedates both the LXX and the Chronicler, and in the 
script of SS VI-IV w might easily be mistaken for a crowded 1y with the left 
portion of the resh effaced. 

4 For a similar Jewish alteration of an original Baal-name, cf. yv>x II Sam 
5 16 for yroya I Chron 14 7 (and in the LXX as variants in II Sam 5 16 I Chron 
3 8). 

4 Gen 36 38=I Chron 1 49. Baalhanan-David is preceded on the throne of 
Edom by Saul and followed by Hadad who appears as an adversary of Solomon 
in I Kg 11 14 

4s Cf. Hocart, Kingship (1927), chap. VII. 

4 There is one possible instance in the officer who slew Peqahiah, seized 
his throne and reigned as Peqah (II Kg 15 25f.). The element np» occurs in 
no other Biblical names, and it is tempting to suppose that the supplanter, 
in his anxiety to secure royal status for himself, usurped the name as well as 
the throne of his predecessor. This would give additional point to Isaiah’s 
habit of referring to him contemptuously by his patronymic only (7 4, 5, 9, 8 5). 
But it would be unsafe to base any general conclusions for Israel on this 
solitary and somewhat exceptional case. 

Professor Albright, in a letter to the writer, dated 4. ii. 47, contributes the 
observation that the “‘names Rehab‘am and Yarob‘am (the former stands for 
*Yirhab‘am) are so archaic for the tenth century that they may probably be 
regarded as throne-names, replacing the original personal names, the former 
evidently serving as the model of the latter.’ 
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a more democratic and elective character,‘7 and the use of throne- 
names was probably not continued there after the secession. 

In the choice of name for regnal purposes no particular sys- 
tem or restrictions appear to have been observed. It happens 
that all the royal names of kings whose common names are 
known, are, with the exception of David and Solomon, theo- 
phorous and JHVHist; but such names predominate in the 
personal onomatology of the monarchic period, the exceptions 
are significant ones, and among the kings whose private names 
are not known there are some, e. g. Asa and Manasseh, whose 
names are non-theophorous. 

The occasion of the bestowal of the royal name was doubtless 
the time of the anointing and enthronement;#* the utterance of 
the new name would naturally accompany the divine adoption.*? 
But we must beware of regarding this usage as so much evidence 
of ruler-cult and belief in the divinity of kings. For in itself it 
might be merely a piece of Hofstil, a courtly convention bor- 
rowed from abroad, and with little evidential value except as 


showing how faithfully the Davidic dynasty, like the other 
petty kingdoms of western Asia, aped its imperial neighbours.s° 
The precise significance of the custom among the Hebrews, 
which may have varied from age to age, can only be assessed 
when it is viewed against the whole setting of kingly institu- 
tions and beliefs among the Hebrews. 


47 Cf. II Kg 5 7. A similar indication of attitude can be seen in the absence 
from the Israelite succession-lists of the name of the queen-mother, which, 
with two significant exceptions, is always given in the corresponding lists 
from Judah, where there was more insistence on legitimist claims and royal 
prerogative, and consequently more prestige for the mother of the monarch. 

48 Cf. Hocart, loc. cit., Engnell, Studies in Divine Kingship (1943), passim. 

49 Cf. II Sam 7 14, Ps 2 7, 89 27. 

s° Cf. Gunkel and Begrich, Einleitung in die Psalmen (1933), 152 ff. 
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A RE-EXAMINATION OF ISAIAH 56-66 


W. S. McCULLOUGH 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


INCE Duhm first proposed that Isaiah 56-66 came from a 

writer (Trito-Isaiah) living shortly before the time of 
Nehemiah, opinions have varied widely concerning the origin 
and date of these chapters.t A good example of the trend of 
modern criticism is seen in P. Volz Jesaia II (1932), where these 
oracles are assigned to a group of anonymous writers ranging 
from the pre-exilic period to the Hellenistic age; in the analysis 
of Volz, 56 9-57 13 is made pre-exilic, and 63 7-64 11 is placed 
about 585.2 A more recent view, that of R. H. Pfeiffer, is that 
the material of 56-66 “‘was written in Palestine in the period 
516-400, either by one author, the Third Isaiah, or by several.’’ 
The position of the present writer is that Isaiah 56-66 comes 
from a single source, a Palestinian prophet (of the “school” of 
Isaiah) who flourished about 587-562 B. C. 


I. 


We may assume on general historical grounds that the situation 
of southern Palestine after the Babylonian wars was a rather 
unhappy one. So small a state as Judah could hardly indulge 
in two unsuccessful rebellions against a powerful overlord with- 
out sadly depleting the national resources. The usual fruits of 
war — destruction or confiscation of property, loss of man-power 


t For a summary of critical views, see O. Eissfeldt, Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament (1934), pp. 373, 383-389; R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old 
Testament (1941), pp. 453-462. 

2 P. 200. Eissfeldt comes to a somewhat similar conclusion concerning the 
two passages cited (op. cit., p. 387). 

3 op. cit., p. 462. 
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both in casualties and in prisoners, the drain upon the future 
either in a war indemnity or in heavier taxes — undoubtedly 
encouraged a post-war depression. While Palestine was essen- 
tially an agricultural community, and while therefore its distress 
may have been less serious than if it had been an industrial or 
commercial state, nonetheless the years after 587 must have 
been difficult ones. 

The above assumptions find considerable support in the source 
material of the period. Both II Kgs. 24-25 and Jer. 52 testify 
to the taking away of Judaean citizens as prisoners of war or 
political exiles, though Jer. 52 28-30 suggests that those lost to 
the community in this way formed only a small portion of the 
total population. Equally serious was the property damage, 
especially through siege operations. Not only did Jerusalem 
suffer heavily, but Jer. 347 refers to attacks upon all the cities 
of Judah. It is evident from archaeological data that many of 
the larger towns were so badly devastated that it was not feasible 
to rebuild and reoccupy them. This is certainly true of Azekah, 
Beth-Shemesh, Kiriath-Sepher (Debir), and Lachish, and proba- 
bly of others as well. It is possible that some of Judah’s neigh- 
bours took advantage of her plight in these post-war days to 
make inroads upon her territory. While Ezek. 25 1-7 is rather 
vague, it hints that the Ammonites in the years after 587 were 
guilty of something more serious than mere playfulness. Jer. 
49 2 intimates that Ammon has seized some Judaean territory. 
Edom appears to have offended in the same manner (Ezek. 
25 12-14, 35 1-15, Lam. 4 21-22). In view of all these circumstances, 
coupled with the ending of the Davidic dynasty in Jerusalem, 
it is little wonder that those left in Judah were discouraged. 
If we can assume that Lam. 2 and 4 come from about 587, we can 
well believe that they mirror the thoughts of many Judaeans at 
this time. 

While Lam. 2 and 4 may be taken as an essentially authentic 
picture of Jerusalem and its environs shortly after 587, these 
poems mislead us if they are taken as a definitive picture of Judah 
for the next thirty years. A proportion of Judah’s manhood 
was gone, but it taxes our credulity to suppose that the Baby- 
lonians attempted to round up and deport the entire peasantry. 
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This would have been an almost impossible military task and 
it would have accomplished no reasonable objective. On the 
contrary, we are told that some people were left in the land 
after 587 (II Kgs. 25 12, 22; Jer. 407-12; Lam. 210-12), and 
while most of these must have lived in villages, some are reported 
to have been in towns (Jer. 4010). Among the sites that show 
archaeological evidence of actual or possible occupation during 
this post-war period are Bethel, Beth-Zur, Tell en-Nasbeh, Tell 
el-Ffil, and Ras el-Kharrfibeh. Moreover, the economy of Judah 
was basically an agrarian one, and although many of the outlets 
for farm produce must have been lost through the devastation 
of walled towns, it can hardly have taken long for the usual 
routine of life to reassert itself. In this connection we must 
not overlook the fact that during Jerusalem’s second Babylonian 
war, Jeremiah acquired some family property in Anathoth (Jer. 
32 6-12). The prophet, realistic enough in other matters, evi- 
dently expected that the end of hostilities would leave Judaean 
life basically the same. His anticipations were partly ful- 
filled, for in Jer. 40 12 there is a reference to some of the crops 
of 587 being gathered in by their owners after Jerusalem had 
fallen. There was probably a certain urgency about reviving 
normal work on the land, for with so many towns gone, the 
tillers of the soil must have been the principal hope of the tax- 
collector. 

In the religious life we may suppose that the well established 
patterns of the past reasserted themselves shortly after active 
fighting ceased. We are told in II Kgs. 259 that Solomon’s 
temple was burned by Nebuzaradan. With the panelled walls 
and wooden roof, this fire must have left the main temple building 
an empty shell of blackened stone walls. We do not know what 
damage was done to the other smaller structures in the temple 
area, and we are not actually told that the altar in the court 
was overthrown (cf. Lam. 27). It is inconceivable, however, 
that a sacred area that had played so important a part in Hebrew 
religious life for generations should not have continued to be 
revered and used by the surviving Judaeans. Efforts must have 
been made to clear away the debris, and if the altar was broken, 
it surely must have been temporarily repaired. Much of the pre- 
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war sacrificial cultus could now be carried on.‘ The incident, ° 
reported in Jer. 41 5-8, of the coming of some northern Hebrews 
to Judah with offerings for the temple suggests that as early as 
Gedaliah’s time the temple area was once more in use. I think 
we may conclude that to most Judaeans in these post-war years, 
Zion, despite its scars, was still Yahweh’s holy mountain, and 
the battered sanctuary was still His house of prayer. 

We shall be in error, however, if we suppose that it was only 
official Yahwism that persisted into the post-war period in 
Judah. Jeremiah’s denunciation of the pagan practices of his 
contemporaries is well known (e. g., Jer. 2 20, 3 2, 17 2), and it is 
significant that Jeremiah is represented as continuing his criti- 
cism even after he was taken down to Egypt (Jer. 44). It is 
highly improbable that all the idolaters in Judah and all the 
devotees of ‘‘the Queen of heaven’’ went down to the Nile delta 
with Jeremiah. A good many of these old pagan tendencies 
must have lingered on in Palestine. The truth is that war and 
human suffering often increase man’s religiosity, and while 
some Judaean hearts at this time may have turned with fresh 
zeal to the national religion, others with equal avidity probably 
turned to other cults. 


II. 


It is generally agreed that Isaiah 56-66 comes from a writer 
or writers in Palestine, and that the Jewish community in 
Judah is being addressed. 

Against the view that these chapters come from several hands, 
I wish to urge, with Duhm and others, that they come from a 
single writer (who speaks in the first person in 611, 62 2, 637). 
With so little material on which to base conclusions, it seems 
futile to attempt to demonstrate, as Volz does, the existence of 
stylistic differences between the various oracles. I would main- 
tain that there are no serious internal inconsistencies within 


4 The editor of Ezra envisaged the possibility of burnt offerings without 
a temple building (Ezra 3 6). 
$ op. cit., p. 199. 
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these chapters (other than the various moods a writer could be 
in over a period of twenty or more years), and this along with the 
fact that these eleven chapters are now found together, is 
presumptive evidence in favour of unity of authorship. This view 
allows of course for later glosses (perhaps 59 21, 60 12, 61 10, 65 25) 
and also for some dislocation in 66. 


I believe that a good case can be made out for dating these 
chapters sometime between 587 and the death of Nebuchadnezzar 
in 562. The principal arguments in support of this proposal are 
as follows: 


1. Political background. With the exception of 6017c, 62 8, 
65 22, which imply subordination to a foreign overlord with 
concomitant tax exactions, there are no references in these 
chapters to any kind of political background. (The allusion to 
“the king’”’ in 57 9 may refer to Milcom.) There is nothing to 
suggest actual fighting, the international scene appears to be 
stable, and there is no sign on the horizon of any immediate 


change in this political situation. The latter part of the reign 
of Nebuchadnezzar seems to fulfil all these conditions. 


2. Devastation and mourning in Judah. The following are the 
chief references: 

Yahweh is wroth and has afflicted His people (57 16, 64 11). 

Jerusalem is described as forsaken (60 15, 62 4), and her walls 
need rebuilding (60 10). 

The land is desolate (6018, 624), and the inhabitants are 
broken-hearted (61 1) and given over to mourning (57 18, 
60 20, 61 2-3, 65 19, 66 10). 


Such a situation must have existed in Judah after the Babylonian 
wars. The verses cited reflect the poignancy of the post-war 
period. They come before time has done its healing work and 
before desolated areas have become an accepted part of the 
landscape. The reign of Nebuchadnezzar seems therefore much 
more appropriate than any later date. 

Two additional references in the same tenor require special 
attention: 
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‘‘And some of thee shall build the old waste places’’ (58 12); 


“And they shall build the old waste places, 

The former desolations they shall raise up; 
And they shall repair waste cities, 

The desolations of many generations.”’ (61 4). 


It should be noted that both of these passages are in forecasts 
of the future. The prophet is trying to indicate that when the 
great day of redemption comes, all that is defective in Judah’s 
life will be made right. Insofar as his words have some con- 
crete reference, they can mean (i) sites never occupied after 
Sennacherib’s attack of 701; (ii) lands that have become waste 
through human neglect or crop failure; (iii) if they date near the 
end of the prophet’s life (562?), areas ruined either in 598 or 587. 


3. Religious life. Such conclusions as can be drawn regarding 
the religious life of the period have to be based largely upon the 
following: 

Faithless religious leaders (56 9-57 2); 
Fasting (58 3-s); 
Prevalence of non-Yahwistic practices (57 3-13, 59 13, 65 2-7, 
11-12, 66 3c—4, 17-18) ;6 
Dietary laws (65 4, 66 17); 
Sabbath observance (56 2-6, 58 13-14) 
Sacrificial worship (56 7); 
The negative share of the Gentiles in Israel’s future blessed- 
ness (60 5, 11, 14, 16, 61 5, 64 2, 66 18-19); 
Concern for social justice (571-2, 586-7, 591-15); 
Solicitude for proselytes and eunuchs (56 3-6). 
In view of the above, I submit that we may conclude that the 
horizons of the. prophet’s religious life were largely (but not 
entirely) those of current Yahwism as set forth in the book of 
Deuteronomy. This proves nothing about the prophet’s date, 
but does make the years 587-562 quite possible. To suppose that 
the references to unjust social conditions demand a date in 
Nehemiah’s time is to forget that social injustice was a perennial 


‘6 The reference in 65 11, to Gad and Meni has been thought to indicate a 
Hellenistic date (so Volz ad loc.). But we know nothing about these cults 
that would exclude a sixth-century date for this passage. 
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evil in Israel’s iife. It is equally invalid, in view of Deuteronomy’s 
Sabbath law, to assert that Sabbath observance was recognised 
as a religious obligation only in the period of the second temple. 
Another aspect of the religious life comes before us in the 
various references to a coming redemption (56 1, 57 14-21, 59 16-21, 
60-62, 65 8-25, 66 12-22). The basis of all such hope is confidence 
in Yahweh’s good purposes for Israel, and we do not need to 
look for any external events to inspire such faith. Possibly the 
release of Jehoiachin from custody in 561 by Amel Marduk may 
have served to encourage the view that a new day was about to 
dawn for Israel, but the springs of such faith belong to the 
essential nature of Hebrew theism. I am unable to see that 
591 (‘‘Behold, Yahweh’s hand is not shortened that it cannot 
save’) implies that the people have been disappointed in a 
redemption earlier promised, and that therefore 56-66 must come 
after 40-55.7 It may be noted that in 58 6-12 the prophet upholds 
the view that social righteousness is the necessary prelude to the 
coming glory, that in 63 1-6 he suggests that a chastisement of 
the Gentiles is a prerequisite to Israel’s salvation, and that in 
65 11-16 it is stated that apostates will suffer when the great day 
comes. 
56 s seems to belong in a general way to the redemption passages 
cited above, but it needs a more detailed comment. The first 
-half of the verse, ‘‘The utterance of the Lord Yahweh, who. 
gathers the banished of Israel,’’ apparently means that Yahweh 
will eventually gather together all of the dispersed Hebrews. 
The word ‘“‘banished’”’ does not necessarily mean only exiles sent 
to Babyon as prisoners of war. In Jer. 40 12, 435 the same verb 
is used of Judeans who had been driven from their villages during 
the war of 588-7, and who returned to their homes when peace 
was restored. The translation and meaning of the second half 
of the verse are difficult and obscure, a fact which should dis- 
courage us from drawing too many large conclusions from it. It 
is gratuitous to suppose that it implies that a partial return of 
the Babylonian exiles has taken place. My own translation 
of the second part of the verse, “I will yet gather unto him his 


7E. g. J. Skinner, Isaiah XL-LXVI, p. xxx. 8 Skinner, op. cit., p. 167. 
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assembled ones” has the merit of preserving the obscurity of the 
original. 

The references to the temple merit special treatment: 

(i). There are two unambiguous allusions toa ruined temple: 


“Our adversaries have trodden down thy sanctuary” (63 18); 

“Our holy and beautiful house where our fathers praised thee has been burned 
with fire’ (64 10) 

These verses appear to demand a date shortly after 587. 

(ii). The statement in 58 2 ‘‘and me they seek daily, and in 
the knowledge of my ways they delight’’ seems to imply the 
performance of various religious duties and probably the offering 
of sacrifices. This in turn points to the temple being in at least 
partial use. 

(iii). The remaining allusions to the temple mount, the 
temple, or the altar are: 565, 7, 5713, 607,13, 629, 65 11, 
661,6,20. These appear to fall into two categories. Either 
the reference is to a future situation in which the temple plays 
a part, or the reference is to the temple in existence at the time 
the words were spoken. In the latter case, the prophet is in fact 
alluding to a partly ruined temple, but the ruins are being viewed 
ideally as still constituting Yahweh's holy place. In support of 
this view there are three arguments: 

First, if a Judaean writer living sometime after 587 wished 
to refer to the temple area, an area in which some sacrificial 
worship was being carried on despite the ravages of recent war, 
how would he express himself except in such words as are found 
in the passages quoted above? We may note that 60 13 implies 
that in the future the sanctuary will be made more beautiful 
than it is at present. As regards 661, which has puzzled all the 
commentators, its value is neutral as far as the general view of 
56-66 here advocated is concerned. 

Second, it will be observed in each of the following passages 
that the reference is in fact to the temple site prior to the re- 
building of 520-516: 

“This house lies waste” (Hag. 1 4); 

“This house in its former glory” (Hag. 2 3); 

“And (to the) temple, You will be founded” (Is. 44 28); 

“... for the house of God which is in Jerusalem” (Ezra 1 4). 


2 
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Third, in Is. 626 “‘thy walls” means evidently Jerusalem’s 
breached walls. 

When due weight is given to the various arguments and data 
set forth in the preceding paragraphs, we are led to the conclusion 
that Isaiah 56-66 can be most satisfactorily dated between 587 
and 562 B. C. This period in Judah’s life (and we have tried to 
reconstruct it in section I above) seems to supply a more suitable 
background for these writings than does any later age. As a poet, 
Trito-Isaiah (if we may still use this appellation) had his prosy 
moments. But he belonged to a great prophetic tradition (as 
the next section of this paper maintains), and at times he rose 
to expressions of singular power and beauty. There is in fact, 
in the whole range of Hebrew prophetic literature, nothing finer 
than the poems now found in chapters 60 and 62. That such a 
writer could appear under circumstances which can scarcely be 
described as propitious, is another reminder that the Hebrew 
prophets were men of faith who, in varying degrees, arose above 
the milieu of their age. 


ITI. 


It has often been asked, Why and how did the various anony- 
mous parts of our book of Isaiah come to be attached to the 
writings of the eighth century Isaiah? But the answers given to 
this question are not entirely satisfactory. Certainly it is not 
enough to say that the high hope and the elevated diction of 
some of this non-Isaianic material led inevitably to its association 
with the oracles of Isaiah the son of Amoz. We may well press 
the point, Why did this anonymous literature not have an 
independent status? Why did 56-66, for instance, not have a 
separate literary history? A partial answer to these questions is 
found in Professor S. Smith’s suggestion that ‘‘the name ‘Isaiah’ 
came to denote a body which endured in the national life of 
Israel and Judah from the seventh century to the fourth, an order 
of prophets, producing national leaders at times of crisis, distin- 
guished in character and teaching from Jeremiah and Ezekiel.”’9 


9 Isaiah Chapters XL-LV (1944), p. 75. 
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The present writer offers the following variation upon Professor 
Smith’s view. 

When Isaiah the son of Amoz died (690 B. C.?) he left behind 
a group of disciples (Is. 81s) who were the custodians of the 
written records of his prophetic utterances. While this group 
must have appropriated much of their master’s teaching and have 
made it their own, it is not improbable that they softened some 
of its austerities to make it conform more readily to current 
orthodoxy. It may be assumed that it was out of such prophetic 
circles, though not exclusively from the Isaianic group, that the 
code of Deuteronomy came in the reign of Manasseh. That the 
oracles of Isaiah have reached posterity at all is evidence that 
some members of this Isaianic ‘‘school” survived Manesseh’s 
persecution and lived on until the time of Josiah. It may well 
be that some of the prophets with whom Jeremiah took issue 
were second or third generation members of the Isaianic group 
who had fallen away from the school’s earlier ideals. Possibly 
their differences with Jeremiah were not entirely ideological. 
They may have looked upon Jeremiah as an upstart who could 
not compare in stature with the great Isaiah. 

The author of Isaiah 56-66 was a member of this Isaianic 
group. The Babylonian wars of the early sixth century may have 
brought him a sense of his prophetic mission, but his extant 
oracles appear to belong to the post-war era. A little later in 
the century, another member of the same “school” produced 
Is. 40-55. Still later, representatives of the group put together 
an anthology of its prophetic utterances, but they seem to have 
been indifferent to matters of chronological sequence. Eventually 
the group died out, but not before bequeathing to Judaism one 
of its most precious treasures, our book of Isaiah. The main 
constituents of the book must have been available before 
500 B. C., but the date of the final editing depends largely upon 
the dates assigned to certain passages in chapters 1-35. 


THE CULTIC USE OF THE STORY OF 
THE ARK IN SAMUEL 


AAGE BENTZEN 
COPENHAGEN 


N the history of the interpretation of the Old Testament it 
is a well-known fact that a considerable change has taken 
place in the treatment of the Psalms during the last half century." 
The formgeschichtliche Methode, introduced by Herrmann Gunkel? 
and accepted by his disciples, and then more consistently carried 
through by Mowinckel,3 who built up his theory as a cultic-ritual 
interpretation, has been the determining factor in this new 
understanding of the poems of the Psalter. Originally the poems 
were compared with the parallel literary products of the Ancient 
Near East both in form and in substance. Here too, Mowinckel 
has collaborated with great success, but his personal contribution 
consists in his use of the views of Vilhelm Grénbech concerning 
primitive culture. The cult is regarded as ‘‘Creative Drama.’’s 
The songs of the ascension of Yahwe (Pss. 47, 93, and 95-100 
especially, but also a series of other poems)’ are combined with 
a festival, the ancient New Year Festival in the autumn, the 
so-called ‘‘Feast of Tabernacles.’”’ Here the central cultic event 
is the ascension of Yahwe to his throne. This was understood 
as a renewal of the primeval ascension after the creation of the 


t In English one may consult W. O. E. Oesterley, A Fresh Approach to the 
Psalms (1937). 

2 Gunkel’s works on the History of OT Literature are listed in the various 
Introductions. Here we mention only his final work, the Commentary on the 
Psalms in 1926, and the Einleitung in die Psalmen, finished by Begrich (1933). 

3 Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien I-VI (1921 ff.) 

4Cf. Mowinckel, “‘Drama,” Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 
second edition. 

5 Cf. especially Psalmenstudien II (1922). 
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world, the result of the fight of God with the Chaos-monsters. 
The creation of the world, especially that of the heaven, which 
to the Israelites was the mysterious bulwark preventing the 
“waters above” from reducing the whole world to primitive 
chaos, was the great act of salvation to which the world owes its 
life and security. In the creative drama of the New Year Festival 
this great act of salvation is repeated: God again fights his 
enemies, the Chaos-monsters — The Sea, Tiamat, Rahab, the 
Dragon and their followers. He subdues them and again builds 
his bulwark against his enemies, who are also the enemies of his 
creation, his people. His worshippers year after year in the 
commemoration festival ‘‘remember,”’ i. e. re-witness, ‘‘re-live,”’ 
the Saviour-act of God in his renewed creation of heaven and 
earth, just as the Christian Church in Holy Communion re- 
witnesses the Saviour-act of Christ in the ‘‘Iesu dulcis memoria.” 
When he is “remembered,” he is really living among the be- 
lievers.£ The creation of the heaven as the Saviour-act of God, 
phenomenologically corresponding to the ‘‘consummatum est” 


of the New Testament, is most beautifully ‘‘remembered,” 
meditated upon, ‘‘re-lived,” in Psalm 8. The world is safe. The 
Chaos cannot threaten it. — 


This New Year Festival of Israel is related to similar festivals 
in the entire Ancient Near East. Mowinckel, like Volz, worked 
with the parallels drawn from the Babylonian New Year Festival, 
although he did not derive the Israelitic festival from Babylon. 
But the views of Grénbech gave him a deeper and clearer 
perception of the living atmosphere of the celebrations. Of late, 
his description has been colored by the new material in the 
cultic texts of Ras Shamra. The work of Hvidberg? on these 
texts has shown that the ascension-festival, as the festival of 
Baal’s death and resurrection, was at home in Canaan, the 
country which culturally is the most important for the study of 
Israel. In recent years the figure of the king, the Oriental Divine 
King, has been singled out for special discussion, especially by 


6 The last clause is a free prose rendering of the Danish Communion-hymn 
by Grundtvig, founded on the mediaeval poem, “Jesu dulcis memoria.” 
7 Graad og Latter 1 det Gamle Testamente (1938). 
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Swedish scholars,? who combine the ideas of Mowinckel and 
Johannes Pedersen with views advocated by Anglo-American 
authors, e. g. Professor Hooke. The king as the Son of God 
fights the fight of God with the Chaos-monsters. He passes with 
God through the passion and resurrection from the Realm of 
Death and so saves his people and his world. The renewal of 
the world created by the god is also the renewal of the god 
himself. Death and Resurrection of the Divine King in Canaan 
belong as integrating parts to the creation-drama, but the idea 
of the death of the god is probably not accepted in genuine 
Israelitic thought. This last is stressed both by Pedersen? and 
Hvidberg,’® who underline the fact that Yahwe was too much 
the “living God,” the ‘God of Life’’ to be connected with the 
idea of his own death. The God of Israel has no need of being 
“‘renewed.”” Engnell too does not think that Yahwe was a 


“dying god.” On the other hand, he and Widengren™ try to 
prove that the “Tammuz-ideology” has also left its mark on 
OT texts, in the description of the descensus ad inferos of the 


suffering servant of God in the Psalms of lamentation, which 
are understood as originally belonging to the royal ritual. 


I think that Pedersen and Hvidberg are right in this dispute. 
But the fact that the idea of the “dying god” was rejected by 
genuine Israelitic religion did not prevent the features of the 
ancient Oriental ‘ritual pattern’ from appearing in Israelitic 
literature. So far Engnell and Widengren are right. The ‘‘myth 
of God’s fight’”’ was, as shown already by Mowinckel,” known 
in Israel, but it was to a great extent “‘historified.’”” Under the 
impression of the fundamental conception which separates 
Israelitic religion in its genuine form from that of Canaan. 


8 Especially by Ivan Engnell, Studies in Divine Kingship (1943). 
Further literature is listed in my Det sakrale kongedimme (1945); cf. also 
Gyllenberg in Teologisk Tidsskrift (Finland), 1946, pp. 152-60. 

9 Acta Orientalia, 1940, p. 11. 

10 Den israelitiske Religions Historie (Haandbog i Kristendomskundskab II, 
1943), pp. 254 ff. 

1 Svensk Exegetisk Arsbok, 1945, pp. 66 ff. 

12 Psalmenstudien I1, pp. 45 ff. 

3 Acta Orientalia, 1940, p. 12. 
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— namely, that Israel’s salvation was not wrought in a repeated 
event in the cycle of nature, but in a singular, never repeated, 
event of history, the crossing of the Red Sea, — the ‘myth of 
God’s fight’”’ was transformed from a myth of God’s combat with 
Chaos and with other gods into an epic of a fight with his- 
torical enemies of Israel. Israel does not regard the world 
under the aspect of a circle, the perpetually repeated events of 
the seasons of the year, but as a straight line running from 
“beginning” to “‘end.” History of the world, created and deter- 
mined by God, not Nature in its endless repetition of the same 
events forever recurring, determines the outlook of Israel, 
Qoheleth being the sole exception. Chaos, Tiamat, Rahab, the 
Dragon are therefore identified with Egypt, and the legend of 
the Exodus from Egypt was told in the scheme of, and embel- 
lished with features of, the story of God’s fight with the monsters 
who opposed him at the creation. As Mowinckel has shown, 
features of this story of God’s fight with other gods and the 
nations of the earth are abundant in the Psalms."* But what is 
important is that according to investigations of recent years 
these features are also patent in the so-called ‘‘Royal Psalms,” 
not only in the poems for the ascension festival of Yahwe. The 
combat and the passion of the king, described in the Royal 
Psalms, are now often interpreted not in a political and historical 
sense, but as cultic, ritual events, ‘‘commemorating,” i. e. 
reviving, repeating in creative, fate-determining drama, the 
primeval fight of the God-King as Saviour of the world and his 
people. And even if these features are found in Psalms which 
are best understood on a background of historico-political 
events, their expressions have been taken from a cultural context, 
originally describing the combat with enemies of God the Creator. 
The Chaos-monsters are ‘‘actualised’’ as the political enemies of 
the people and its God-Saviour. 


% Johs. Pedersen, Israel: its Life and Culture III-IV (1940), pp. 409, 728 ff. 
On the basis of earlier Danish representations of the same theme I have made 
some reservations concerning the problems of literary criticism in Pedersen’s 
work, in Svensk Exegetisk Arsbok, 1937, pp. 93 ff. 

Psalmenstudien II. 
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“Actualisation” means that the great events of what Pedersen 
calls ‘‘concentrated history,” where the fundamental facts of a 
historical religion have happened, are brought to new life in 
actual experience of the believers. As illustration I have alluded 
to the Christian experience in the commemorative service of 
the Communion. To keep this in mind is of importance, because 
the texts which are the special subject of this paper are perhaps 
to be regarded as an “actualisation” of this kind. This does 
not mean that “history repeats itself” in the popular sense of 
that phrase, but that the fundamental historical facts of religion 
are experienced as real, as if the believer were himself present and 
taking part in them. In that way the commemoration services 
of Israel, above all the Passover Festival, were ‘“‘actualisations”’ 
of the salvation wrought by Yahwe at the Red Sea. And to such 
“actualisations” the allusions in the Psalms give evidence. 


It is not only the Psalms in which the king is expressly men- 
tioned by title that are to be regarded as Royal Psalms, but 
many other poems too. In the ancient cultures the ritual 
originally belonged exclusively to the king, but it was later 
“democratized.’’ This means that in reality most Psalms may 
be used as sources to describe the part played by the king in the 
ritual. This is especially stressed by Anglo-American and 
Swedish scholars, and their ideas are the basis of the discussions 
of our time. Personally I think that this conception, although 
in broad outlines sound, is being a little exaggerated, and it will 
be of great importance to distinguish more sharply between 
what the sources really tell us and what is mere conjecture. I 
think that a consistently cultic interpretation of nearly all OT 
texts will appear to be a violation of facts, and I recommend an 
ideal of freedom from every form of prejudice which will try to 
force one single interpretation on OT texts. I know that 
Mowinckel thinks that even I have gone too far in accepting 
with some reservations the theories of Engnell and Windengren. 
And when I proceed to review some texts from Samuel in this 


6 The “Swedish School” alluded to in n. 8 above, but Mowinckel had 
already seen the problem in principle; see Psalmenstudien VI, pp. 74 ff. Cf. 
my Det sakrale kongedémme, pp. 37 ff. 
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new light, on the lines laid down by Pedersen in his treatment of 
the first part of Exodus as the myth of the Passover ritual and 
by Bo Reicke in his comparison of the Joseph story and the 
Ras Shamra-texts,’7 I must therefore conclude these preliminary 


observations by stressing the hypothetical character of the 
structure. 


Psalm 132 and the Story of the Ark in Sam. 


One of the Psalms which in this connection may be used with 
greater confidence is Ps. 132. There is a great amount of agree- 
ment with regard to the solution of its problems. It is manifestly 
a Royal Psalm, beginning with reference to a pious act of the 
founder of the Davidic dynasty, and continuing with a prayer 
for the reigning descendant of David, commemorating the 
promises of God given to the ancestor. There is almost general 
agreement that the Psalm has a distinct ritual character. It 
seems to describe some liturgical acts connected with the Ark 
of Yahwe. The poem is probably a liturgy of entry, but the 
king is so markedly a main person of the composition that it 
may be defined as a liturgy belonging to a festival connected 
with the ascension of the king, or with a jubilee or anniversary 
of this event. It has been pointed out that this liturgy seems 
related to the Babylonian New Year Festival, especially the 
rites of the 5th of Nisan."® 

There is even a feature in the Psalm which points to a connec- 
tion with agricultural religion. Some of the concluding verses 
speak of Yahwe’s blessing of the ‘‘food’’ of the sanctuary and 
promise that the poor shall be satisfied with bread. This is 
also known from other poems, e. g. in another Royal Psalm, 
Ps. 72. This might imply connection with Canaanite culture, 
but I feel this evidence very scanty, the securing of material 
life being common to both agricultural and nomadic culture. 
The Psalm is on the other hand closely connected with genuine 
Israelitic tradition. The central part played by the Ark of the 


11 Svensk Exegetisk Arsbok, 1945, pp. 5 ff. 
18 Literature is specified in my commentary on the Psalms (1939). 
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Covenant is significant in this respect. The passion of the king, 
mentioned in the beginning of the composition, is not his descent 
to the underworld. Modern theories, alluded to in the pre- 
liminary remarks, in the descriptions of the descent of the praying 
person into the land of death, given in the Psalms of lamentation, 
find the descent of the Divine King into the abyss of Sheol 
preceding his return to life, his resurrection. This problematic 
feature is not found in Ps 132. The “afflictions of David” are 
not the vicissitudes suffered by the king in the underworld, but 
his zeal in securing a place of rest for the Ark of Yahwe, i. e. 
Yahwe himself. The sufferings of the king are the burdens 
which, according to the tradition underlying the Psalm, but 
not known from the prose narratives which we are going to 
review, David took upon himself to carry to a successful end 
this pious work. The good act of David could be thought to be 
the salvation of the god. The story is not the usual story of the 
descensus-Psalms, that God comes to rescue the descending soul, 
or, according to modern theory, originally the Divine king, the 
Son of God. In Ps 132 the king — whose divinity is not men- 
tioned at all — rescues the sacramental object, the Ark of Yahwe, 
which impersonates the God of Israel himself. The king “‘comes 
to the help of the Lord,” to use the phrase from the Song of 
Deborah (Jud 5 23). Like the patriarch Jacob (Gen 32 234.) the 
ancestor of the Davidic dynasty is endowed with great strength. 
David has in self-denying zeal for Yahwe saved Yahwe from the 
disgraceful imprisonment among the Philistines. This is the 
memorable. meritum of David which is now invoked on behalf 
of the reigning descendant of his house. 

The Psalm in this way seems to give the ritual background of 
the story of the Ark in Sam. Already Mowinckel'? has drawn 
attention to this connection. He maintains that the story of II 
Sam 6, the description of how the Ark was transferred from 
Qirjat-Jearim to the City of David, must rest upon liturgical 
practice in the temple of David in Jerusalem. My thesis is that 
the whole story of the Ark in Sam, not only the end of it in II 
Sam 6, has some connection with the ‘‘myth” of the ritual in Ps 132. 


19 Psalmenstudien II, pp. 109 ff. 
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The stories of the adventures of the Ark in I Sam 4-6 have 
their “happy ending” in II Sam 6. If this ending must be under- 
stood as connected with ritual practice it is most probable that | 
the whole complex of traditions must be interpreted in the same 
way. The theory of Mowinckel concerning II Sam 6 is thus 
extended to cover the whole Story of the Ark.?° 

From the point of view of history of literature and historical 
criticism the same problem can be presented in another form. 
We can say that Ps 132 and the story of the Ark in Sam corre- 
spond to one another in the same way as the Song of Deborah 
corresponds to the prose relation of the events underlying that 
poem: 


Ps 132: I Sam 4-6+II Sam 6=Jud 5: Jud 4 


In both cases there are some minor differences between the 
poetical and the prose story, proving the fluidity of the tradi- 
tions. But this of no real importance in this connection. In 
passing, I only observe that the interpretation of the story of 
the ark offered here may by analogy have consequences for the 
interpretation of Jud 4-5! 

What is relevant to us just now is that the stories in I Sam 
give us a supplement which tells us things concerning the ritual 
that are not mentioned in the Psalm. The stories preceding 
II Sam 6 in I Sam 4-6 correct the impression that David saves 
Yahwe; this is not the meaning of the ritual. No, Yahwe himself 
has done the decisive work, fighting alone against the Philistines 
with great portents, humiliating their god Dagon and forcing 
them to let Yahwe go the way which he himself chooses, com- 
pelling the lowing milch kine to take the road straight to Beth- 
Shemesh and not return to their calves, as they would have done, 
if Nature’s claim had led them. Yahwe has fought his fight 
alone, and David goes out to find him and lead him back in 
triumph to his seat of honour in Jerusalem. 

So far I think that the connection between the Psalm and the 
prose traditions can safely be established as the connection of 
myth and ritual. But now I go on to my next suggestion. 


2° Mowinckel also regards the legends of the Ark as one complex. 


| 
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I propose to understand the whole story of the Ark of the Covenant 
in I-II Sam in the light of the ‘‘myth of God's fight’ with the 
Chaos-monsters. In this respect it is a parallel to the story of 
the Exodus as understood by Johs. Pedersen and the Joseph - 
novel as interpreted by Bo Reicke. Just as the story of the 
Exodus is a “historification”’ of the Creation story, the myth 
of God’s fight with Chaos “‘historified,’”’ transformed to a ‘“‘myth 
of God’s fight with the nations,” so the story of the Ark is a 
similar “‘historification” of the Creation story on Yahwistic 
soil, but in different historical setting. Yahwe returns from the 
“Hell’’ of the Philistine country, having conquered his antago- 
nist Dagon. Strictly speaking we should call the story a “histo- 
rification” of the ‘‘myth of the war of the gods,” representing 
the Creator fighting the other gods who try to disturb his good 
work. According to our form of the myth David has come to 
the help of Yahwe in the last stages of the combat and has 
brought him to his house. David here plays the part of the 
Messiah preparing the way for Yahwe as described in the late 
passage of Mal 314., where the ‘‘Messiah” comes to the temple 
to make it ready for the advent of Yahwe. Again I note in 
passing that our understanding of the texts in Sam and Ps 132 
may have consequences for the understanding of the passage in 
Mal. They are some sort of prototype for the words of the 
prophet, his Messiah being the new David who repeats his good 
work from the days of old at the end of the days. 

The story of the Ark in Sam is a Davidic edition of the older 
myth. It is a support for the place as founder of the whole 
Jerusalemitic cult occupied by David in Chron. Perhaps it was 
also of political significance in the time of David and, as Ps 132 
shows, in the time of later Davidic kings. David's cultic act is 
here the center of the liturgy. His deeds are placed in the 
position otherwise occupied by the work of Moses. Behind the 
ritual we see the significance of the national liberation from 
Philistine oppression, in which the great king played the part 
of the national hero helping Yahwe to save his people. Like the 
ritual behind the story of the Exodus, it has a historical libera- 
tion of Israel at the base of ‘“‘myth and ritual.’”” We may here 
speak of that which was previously called ‘‘actualisation” of the 
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older myths: Yahwe has repeated his wonders at the Red Sea 
in David’s ti..e. 

If this “mythological” interpretation of the story of the Ark in 
Sam. is not altogether wrong, and if the liturgical explanation 
of Ps 132 is right, then they become very important items in 
the question alluded to above: Has the idea of the “dying god” 
played any part in Israelitic ritual? It can, in my opinion, be 
maintained that in the Jerusalemitic ritual underlying Sam and 
Ps 132 no such idea was active. In this variant of the cultic 
pattern the death of the God is quite unthinkable. The descensus 
ad inferos of Yahwe is here as in other texts not conceived as 
death, but as combat, even as manifestation of his power of 
life. In the country of death, the land of the Philistines, he has 
played with Dagon and his worshippers according to his own will 
and pleasure and made them utterly ridiculous. The boldly 
humorous tone of the narratives in I Sam 6 cannot fail to impress 
the listeners.27 The Philistines have had to help Yahwe out of 
his imprisonment, accompanied with costly gifts picturing their 
ignominious symptoms of disease by which Yahwe had smitten 
the most disgraceful and ridiculous parts of their bodies. Yahwe 
did not die the death of the dying gods of Canaan, of whom 
Dagon certainly was one, ‘‘because it was not possible that he 
could be holden by it” (cf. Acts 2 24). This passage, in the NT 
used of the Messiah, in the OT would be the natural description 
of Yahwe, David’s God. To this belief the story of the Ark of 
Yahwe in Sam is witness. 

But these stories tell us still more of the Israelitic conception 
of God and his relations to Israel. 

What has brought Yahwe into this peril, into the imprison- 
ment among the Philistines? The narrative leaves no doubt. 
It is the sin of Israel, embodied in the priestly house of Eli, which 
caused this disaster. In Israel’s need for help during the Philistine 
oppression, the legend says, the people brought the ancient 
Holy Ark with them to battle, hoping that Yahwe’s presence 
would guarantee their victory. The story-teller recalls the great 
deed of Yahwe during the liberation of Israel from Egypt, and 


2 Hvidberg, Graad og Latter, p. 131. 
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even puts this remembrance in the mouth of the enemies, the 
Philistines, who fear that this mighty God will again exhibit 
his power and treat them as he treated the Egyptians. They 
therefore arm themselves with extraordinary courage, and they 
seem to succeed; Israel is defeated, and Yahwe’s Ark is brought 
in triumph to the temple of Dagon. But the idea of the story- 
teller is of course that this is the way in which Yahwe must act 
to punish his people and the priestly house. We here meet the 
idea of the Fall of Man, which in the Yahwistic source of Genesis 
lies at the root of the Israelitic conception of history.* In the 
story of the Ark in Sam this idea of the Fall of Man is also 
combined with the course of events. The meaning is that Israel 
itself has brought Yahwe into distress. He has to suffer with 
his people in order to restore the moral equilibrium in his world. 

I do not believe that this element is a secondary feature in 
the narrative. The whole ritual which we see behind the narra- 
tives is obviously marked by the idea of liberation from an 
historical oppression, the Philistine period. And the conception 
that such a time of woe is a divine punishment is not a later 
idea. It is not even exclusively Israelitic. The Moabite Stone 
knows it too, and all mankind, I should think. We therefore 
have to assume that the festival to which this ritual belongs 
also contained an element of mourning, not however the Canaan- 
ite mourning for the death of Adonis, but a penitental mourning 
for the sins of the people. And the “gospel’’ of the liturgy is 
that Yahwe himself alone fought his way out of his distress 
by making the Philistines a laughing-stock to Israel. In the 
humorous tone of the narratives we perceive the laugh of God 
alluded to in Ps 2, and also known from the ritual texts of Ras 
Shamra, where El laughs boisterously on receiving good tidings. 

According to Ps 132 the act of the king has been to find Yahwe 
on his way back from exile, meeting him as Melchizedech met 
the victorious Abraham (cf. Ps 1104), and to secure him a 
dwelling place. This must allude to the idea that David was 
founder of the sanctuary in Jerusalem. The foundation of the 


22 Cf, my articles ‘Det israelitiske historiesyn” and ‘“‘Syndens sold er dgden,” 
in Dansk Teologisk Tidsskrift, 1944 and 1945. 
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temple is also a well-known feature in the Canaanite rituals, as 
part of the creation or renewal of the world.* In the Psalm this 
is the foundation of the prayer of intercession for the royal house. 
The patriarch of the dynasty, David, has come to the help of 
Yahwe, to use again the words of the Song of Deborah. Besides 
the prayer for the dynasty we also hear a divine promise for the 
sanctuary, the divine election of Jerusalem being the background 
for the promise of God to his royal assistant. This might seem 
to imply a priestly tendency to subordinate the royal power under 
the sacerdotal. But it reminds us that in the Babylonian ritual 
for the proceedings on the 5th of Nisan the king receives his royal 
apparel from the high priest. 

In all this we see that there is no idea of a dying god in this 
story. The distress of Yahwe is caused by the sins of the priestly 
house of Eli representing the people. This makes it impossible 
for Yahwe to give his people victory over its enemies, and the 
defeat of the people temporarily brings Yahwe into the hands 
of Dagon. But Yahwe does not die. On the contrary, the image 
of Dagon is overturned and smashed to pieces in his own temple. 
Yahwe asserts himself as the living God and breaks the bars of 
his prison. It is also worth noticing that the whole narrative is 
subordinated to the fundamental tradition of Israel, the libera- 
tion of Egypt. The myth and the ritual is an actualisation of 
the ancient facts of salvation. The new experience, the libera- 
tion from Philistine oppression, is regarded as a new mani- 
festation of the power of the God who revealed himself to Israel 
in the victory in the desert at the Red Sea. This connection 
with the fundamental fact of salvation is expressed in the words 
of fear spoken by the Philistines before the battle, and they prove 
their own truth in the following course of events. 

Perhaps we should also say a few words concerning the feature 
alluded to previously, that there is no mention of the divinity 
of the Davidic kings in the psalm. But in view of the evidence 
from other texts, that the Israelitic king was considered divine, 
this argumentum e silentio cannot be of any relevance here. We 


3 Cf. the quotations in my commentary on the Psalms, p. 150, of Hvidberg, 
Graad og Latter. 
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must remember that the story following II Sam 6, even if it is 
not taken from the same stratum of tradition as ch. 6, alludes 
to the divine sonship of the Davidic kings (7, 14). 

According to our interpretation the story of the Ark in Sam, 
combined with Ps 132, represents a special Jerusalemitic form of 
the ritual of the New Year Festival, probably profoundly influ- 
enced by the historical and political events of the time of David. 
Originally it may have been a sort of “‘actualisation’” of the 
legends of the liberation from Egypt, destined for a festival of 
thanksgiving in connection with victories of David and his taking 
over of the reign in Jerusalem. As I have observed in another 
work” the thanksgiving-services of Israel must always have been 
replicas of the New Year Festival, because occasional liberations 
from disasters, distress and oppression of every description 
must always have been experienced as fresh manifestations of 
the power of the God of the New Year Festival. 

But if the festival which we suppose behind the story of the 
Ark and the ritual of Ps 132 commemorates or “‘actualises” the 
liberation from Philistine oppression in the time of Samuel and 
David, it is more than possible that it has also connections with 
the general policy of the great leader of those times. 

One of the leading ideas in Johs. Pedersen’s great work, 
Israel, its Life and Culture, is the conception of David’s great 
and abiding influence on the cult of Israel. These ideas have 
been further developed by Ivan Engnell in his Introduction to 
the OT. David is here seen as the man who after Saul develops 
the idea of divine kingship in Israel. He has used the common 
Oriental ideas of this institution in his attempts to consolidate 
his power and his dynasty. If this view represents the truth 
—and I think that in the main it is the truth — it is not im- 
probable that he has also introduced the festival in which the 
divine king played the important part as Yahwe’s champion in 
the fight against the powers of darkness. 

When Jeroboam I came to power in the Northern Kingdom 
he set up sanctuaries at Bethel and Dan in order to counteract 
the influence of the Davidic sanctuary in Jerusalem (1 Kings 


% Det sakrale kongedémme, p. 79. 
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12). And in connection with these measures we hear that he 
“ordained a feast in the eighth month, on the fifteenth day of the 
month, like unto the feast that is in Judah.’’ This new festival is, 
to judge by the time of the year when it takes place, a Full 
Moon Festival in the time of autumn, i.e. a New Year Festival. 
And it is expressly said that it was an imitation of the festival 
celebrated in Judah. I think it is not too bold to assume that 
Jeroboam wished to create an institution which was able to 
compete with the royal festival of David’s sanctuary. 

I therefore suppose that that festival is the festival which 
David had inaugurated as he founded his kingdom in the City 
of David, of which we are told in the Story of the Ark in Sam. 
Here we have the myth of the ritual of this festival. That is 
the historical significance of the complex of traditions of the 
loss and the recovery of the Ark. 

Seen in the context of the other traditions in I-II Sam as the 
book stands now, above all as connected with the stories of 
Saul’s defeat and with the important chapters called by Rost 
the ‘Story of the Davidic Succession,’’*s these chapters exhibit 
the tendencies maintained by the Davidic dynasty. But it is 
only one side of the complex Jerusalemitic policy of David, the 
side turned towards his Israelitic subjects. Another side, on 
which I have made some suggestions in an older work of mine,” 
concerning the Jebusite inhabitants of the new capital, we 
probably meet in Ps 110 and perhaps in Gen 14. But this 
lies outside the scope of my present sketch. I only refer to 
the tempting combination between the role of David as ‘‘Mel- 
chizedech” to Yahwe in Ps 132 and the allusion to this ancient 


king of Jerusalem in Ps 1104 as the prototype of the Israelitic 
king. 


The Literary and Historical. Character of the Story of the Ark. 


We have now worked out the main part of our views of the 
chapters on the Ark in Sam. We have tried to see it in connection 
with a piece of literature which is most probably a ritual docu- 


% L. Rost, Die Uberlieferung von der Thronnachfolge Davids (1926). 
% Studier over det zadokidiske pracsteskabs historie (1931), p. 13. 
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ment, Ps 132, and we have advanced the opinion that the prose 
chapters have some connection with the “myth” of this ritual. 
We must now make a few observations in order to determine 
their literary character. 


I use the phrase “connected with the myth of the ritual 
enacted in Ps. 132” deliberately. I do not think that the chapters 
in Sam are a direct representation of the ritual, “the programme 
of the play,” to use the words of Grénbech quoted by Hvidberg 
in his book on the Ras Shamra liturgical texts.27 Examining the 
Joseph story in Genesis compared with the Ras-Shamra texts, 
Bo Reicke*® rightly stresses that the Joseph story is not the 
ritual itself. It is a novel, a biography, of literary and edifying 
high standard, but behind the tale in its poetic or biographic 
form lie the motives of religious, cultic acts. 

The same is to be observed concerning the story of the Ark. 
The prose chapters are a sort of “translation” of the “histori- 
fication.” The same is true of the passover legend in the first 
half of Exodus.”® In this “epification” or “historification” we 
find the traces of the old ritual myth. But the material here 
appears detached from the ritual. It has been used in another 
context, not a ritual, but an epic one, where it serves other 
purposes. It is no more an explanation of rites, but as part 
of the history of Israel it has the task of inculcating the teaching 
of the story-tellers. It does not interpret rites to the people 
taking part in them, but preaches to a congregation of some sort. 

The chapters on the Ark, and the Passover-legend too, and 
other parts of the OT which on these analogies may be interpreted 
as “translations” of old ritual myths, represent another form of 
religion than the original ritual myths. I have the impression 
that here we have a consequence of the conflict between Canaan- 
ite and Israelite religion, between the religion founded on the 
life in the cycle of the seasons of nature and that which lives in 
the straight line of history. 


21 Graad og Latter, p. 37. 

38 Op. cit., pp. 6 f. 

29 This is a modification of the well-known theory of Johs. Pedersen, ZATW 
1934, pp. 161 ff.; cf. Israel: its Life and Culture III-IV. 
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This leads to another observation. In his treatment of the 
chapters Mowinckels* plainly says that the stories are pure 
legend. The “historical nucleus” is merely the loss of the 
Ark. Voluntarily the Philistines would never have given it back 
to Israel, and if David had taken it back by violence the sources 
certainly would have told us. Mowinckel thinks that David 
simply made a new Ark, an act which was not repulsive, but 
even quite natural to ancient manner of feeling and thinking. 
If a cultic implement has disapppeared a new one is made. It 
must only be of the same form as the old one, for identity is 
constituted by the right form. The soul of the people, forming 
the legends, believes, however, in material identity, and the 
priests have strengthened this belief. The legends of I Sam. 4-6 
are intended, according to Mowinckel, to explain that the lost 
Ark is again present in the temple. 

I do not want to contest these considerations. But I think 
that still more can be said. 

The ritual interpretation of the legends shows us how the 
stirring events of the Philistine wars and the liberation from 
the oppression have influenced the Jerusalemitic ritual. We 
perceive that these historical events through the process of 
religious ‘‘actualisation’’ have had a tendency, favoured by the 
political aspirations of David, to get into the cultic drama 
dominated by the old sacred legends of the Exodus. We have 
said that the actualisation may first have been connected with 
occasional thanksgiving-festivals. But the importance which 
this material must have had for the general policy of David, 
who wanted to consolidate his power and his dynasty, may have 
led to a tendency to connect it with the fundamental festival of 
the sanctuary. The feelings of the times were in favour of such 
an attempt. The work of David, his victory over the powerful 
enemy who threatened to annihilate Israel, has been felt as a 
new creation of the people and its world. This overwhelming 
feeling of liberation has been used by the grea. leader to establish 
his own power over the people. The stories of the liberation of 
the Ark from the Philistines are the monument to this great 


3° Psalmenstudien IT, p. 113, n. 1. 
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epoch in the history of Israel. They have not suppressed the 
old legends of the Exodus, but they, and the ritual behind them, 
have strengthened the belief in the God of Israel, the Creator 
and the Leader of History, the History of Israel and the World. 

The legends of the Ark, as they stand now in connection with 
the epic of Israel, represent a new form of religious literature, 
different from the ritual myths of antiquity. They represent 
historical religion. If we should draw lines further down through 
the history of Israel and the Church, we can say that they have 
left the stage where religion was expressed in ritual drama. 
They have no connection with the Altar. They preach, and so 
they point forward to the Synagogue and the Pulpit. 

The Church unites both. Through the later history of Israel 
we perceive the tendency to overstress the service of the Word. 
The Synagogue more than the Temple is the real living-space of 
religion in this time. But with the Church cult and ritual, 
renewed and reinforced, grows to predominance in the Mediaeval 
Church. The service of the word is again underlined by the Refor- 
mation. But rightly understood, the Church of the Reformation 
should be the place where both factors, Altar and Pulpit, ritual 
and history, have the place belonging to them.3' 


3 Cf. the fine chapter on “The Meaning of Worship” in H. H. Rowley, 
The Rediscovery of the Old Testament (1945). 

This paper was read before the Society of Old Testament Study at Cardiff, 
Sept. 1946. 


PGR: A CANAANITE CULT-OBJECT IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT* 


DAVID NEIMAN 
YEADON, PA. 


N Syria XVI (1935), M. Claude F. A. Schaeffer, in a report 
of the sixth campaign at Ras Shamrah, describes two dedi- 
catory stones which were uncovered near a temple of the 
Canaanite god Dagon. In the same volume, on pp. 177 ff., M. 
René Dussaud publishes the texts inscribed on the faces of the 
two stelae. The texts and Dussaud’s translation follow: 


A | B 
skn. d-S'lyt per. d-S'ly 


T()ryl. l-Dgn. pgr ‘zn. l-Dgn. b‘Jh. 
(§). w-alp. l-akl §. w-alp. b-mbri? 

A. A sacrifice which Tryl has brought for Dagon, 
An offering of a sheep and an ox for food. 


B. An offering which ‘zn has brought for Dagon his lord, 
A sheep and an ox on the morrow. 


Dussaud gives a clear and concise interpretation of the two 
texts, stating, among other things, that ““By a comparison of 
the two texts it appears that the terms siknu and pagru are 
equivalent but not identical.” He also mentions that M. Charles 


* The writer wishes to express his great indebtedness to Professor William 
F. Albright whose encouragement and helpful suggestions have: made this 
and other studies by the writer possible. Thanks are also due to Prof. Ralph 
Marcus of the Oriental Institute for invaluable aid and encouragement in the 
preparation of this paper for delivery. 

t Dussaud reads ¢, because only one wedge is visible. However, the surface 
of the stela is damaged, and the letter may be another. Albright read ¢ with 
two wedges, and Obermann read n with three wedges. 

* Obermann and Albright read b-mbrm, from the root &rm, to dedicate. 
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Virolleaud, the publisher of the Ugaritic texts, had pointed out 
that the word siknu, from its use in certain passages in the Danel 
epic, clearly meant “stela.”3 Nevertheless, Dussaud renders 
siknu and pagru as ‘‘sacrifice’”’ or ‘‘offering.” 

Ugaritic scholars have since accepted the rendering of siknu 
by “stela,” namely, a type of cult-object installed in a sanctuary.‘ 

Julian Obermann, in a lengthy treatment of these inscrip- 
tions,5 goes further. He maintains that the words sku and pgr 
found on these stelae are very close in meaning, and that both 
represent cult-objects in a Canaanite sanctuary. He attempts 
to derive the meaning of the word pgr from an assumed proto- 
Semitic root which has yielded such diverse roots as the Hebrew- 
Aramaic-Accadian pgr meaning “‘corpse, carcass,” and the 
Arabic fjr, a root possessed of many meanings. But despite 
these etymologies — which we shall not discuss here since they 
are not germane to our study —Obermann recognized the 
meaning of pgr in the sense of a permanent fixture of the 
Canaanite sanctuary, and in a footnote hinted at a translation of 
the passage in Lev 26 30, in which pgr does not have its usual 
meaning of ‘‘corpse, carcass.” He translates o>°5ibi 1p as 
“stone-heaps of your idols.” 

Obermann also compared these two inscriptions with the 
Ethba‘al, Yehawmlk, and Eliba‘al® inscriptions. All five are 
identical in form. In each there is a sentence which contains 
the same four grammatical elements in the same order; they 
are: 1) substantive, 2) pronoun, 3) verb in the 3rd pers. 


3 Charles Virolleaud, La Légende Phénicienne de Danel, No. II, col. I, line 27. 
“‘nsb. skn. elebh. b-qd§."" “He set up a stela for his father in the sanctuary.” 
“Because the verb employed is mgb, it is certain that skn corresponds, in the 
language of Ras Shamrah, to the Hebrew massebah and nsib, and must be 
translated by ‘siela’.” 

4 William F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 2nd ed. (1946) 
p. 106. Also p. 203, n. 28. “‘Ugaritic skn I derive from Accad. Siknu, ‘form, 
image’ (alternating with salmu, ‘image, likeness’), hence, ‘stela with image,’ 
and finally, ‘stela’.” 

5 Julian Obermann, “Votive Inscriptions from Ras Shamra,” JAOS 61 
(1941), pp. 31-45. 

6 René Dussaud, ‘“‘Dedicace d’une statue d’Osorkon Ier, par Eliba‘al, roi 
de Byblos,” Syria VI, p. 101. 
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sing. pf., and 4) personal proper name. It is remarkable to 
find the same opening in both of our votive inscriptions from 
Ras Shamrah. 


Early Phoenician Inscriptions 
a) 2 pil 
b) ot z bny yhmlk 
Ugaritic Inscriptions from Ras Shamrah 


A) skn d S‘lyt ( )ryl 
B) par d Sly ‘en 


In each of these inscriptions we see that the first word is the 
object of the sentence, the second is the relative pronoun (cf. 
Hebrew zu, Aramaic d-) “‘which,” and the third is the verb, of 
which there are a total of three in the five inscriptions: ‘I, 
“made,” bny, “built,’”’ and ‘ly (fem. S‘lyt), which is the Ugaritic 
causative (Saf‘el, Hebr. hif‘il) of the verb ‘ly “to go up.” S‘ly 


would mean then, either to “bring up,”’ i. e., ‘‘to offer’”’ or “‘sacri- 
fice” (like Hebr. h‘ly) or to “set up” i.e., to put this object in 
its place. The fourth element in each is the name of the person 
who is dedicating the object in question.” 

It is obvious in each of these dedicatory inscriptions that the 
thing dedicated is a permanent installation of some kind; an 
’rn “ark,” a bt “house,” a m§ “statue,” a skn “‘stela” or a pgr. 
From this evidence there is no basis for the rendering “‘sacrifice” 
as the meaning of pgr. The pgr is obviously a permanent instal- 
lation as are the others. Dussaud stated correctly therefore, 
that both skn and pgr are parallel in meaning, but unlike his 
translation, it is the view of the writer that both mean ‘“‘stela.’”’ 


Obermann sensed in his article the nature of the pgr, but he 
defined it as ‘‘stone-heap.” Credit is due to him for first recog- 
nizing that it was a part of the sanctuary, but the writer would 
like to demonstrate that pgr means ‘“‘stela” in three different 


7 Cf. the identical Biblical Hebrew construction in Is 43 21 ‘am 2f yasarté, 
and in Ex 15 13 ‘am 2f ga’altd, where the pronominal suffix replaces the pro 
noun. 
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verses in the Old Testament. In these three cases, we must dis- 
card the traditional rendering of pgr by ‘‘corpse, carcass,” in 
order to extract the accurate meaning of the text. The verses 
in question are Lev 26 30; Ez 43 7, 9. 

1) Lev 26 30: “and I will place 
your corpses on the corpses of your idols.’"® This is obviously 
not a natural construction. The Hebrew would not refer to the 
“corpses” of idols. Evidently peger in this verse means some- 
thing else, and the prophets who used the pun so frequently in 
their addresses, took this opportunity to use the word peger 
meaning ‘‘corpse’’ and to combine it with the sin of those who 


worshiped the idols and held their pegdrim (meaning ‘‘stelae”) 
sacred. 


2) Ez 43 7: I think that the word 
in this verse means “and with the (idolatrous) stelae of the 
kings.”” The baémét per se were not places of idolatry; there were 
many high places which were sacred to Yahweh. We find that 
Samuel and Elijah — to mention just two who were certainly 
zealous for the propagation of the worship of Yahweh — sacri- 
ficed to the God of Moses on baémét. Those bamét which were 
dedicated to the God of Israel were sacred to His faithful fol- 
lowers. His prophets were opposed to those who would desecrate 
these places of worship by placing thereon cult objects which 
were foreign to His worship.. The condemnation of the prophets 
was directed against those who borrowed idolatrous objects and 
practices from the Canaanites and by using them, contaminated 
the sanctuaries of Israel’s God. 

Thus we find that Elijah, who dedicated his life to the struggle 
against Ba‘alism in Israel, sacrificed to Yahweh on the bémah. 
The place of worship was immaterial to him; the altars which 
were sanctified to his God, wherever they might be, he held 
sacred. Therefore, his greatest sorrow is that the altars dedi- 
cated to Yahweh were desecrated and ruined (I Kg 19 10). 


8 Literally “dung pellets,” a term of opprobrium used of the idols which 
the Canaanites worshiped. See Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, 
p. 250: “Ezekiel, the Deuteronomists, and Jeremiah call them gillulim, which 
seems to mean properly ‘pellets of dung.’ ” 
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So also in Ezekiel: the sin which Israel committed was that 
they placed pegadrim of their kings, i. e., “royal stelae,” on their 
bamét. ‘“‘With the stelae of their kings (they desecrated) their 
high places,” is the meaning of the latter part of Ez 43 7. The 
bamét were not unholy; this quality was characteristic of the 
installations found and the rites practiced thereon. 

3) Ez 43 9: *290 oadp 1. The Lord says that Israel will 
remove the undesirable objects from their midst, and then He 
will dwell among them forever. These undesirables are the 
harlotry and the om5$n »m». Would this phrase mean the 
“corpses of their kings?”’ But what sense would this transla- 
tion make; what part did the preservation of royal corpses play 
in Israelite religion? This translation appears to be incongruous, 
and the verse presents a problem which this paper attempts to 
solve. 

This problem is not new. The Greek translators of Ezekiel 
found difficulty in rendering this verse intelligibly. They did 
not treat the word peger according to its known meaning, feeling 
rather, that something was wrong in the phraseology. They did 
not translate ‘“‘corpses.”” The Greek translation of Ez 43 9 is 
kal Tovs dovouvs T&v Hyoupévwv abtdv ar’ éuod. Note that 
omabp “up is rendered as “the killings of their leaders.” The 
Greek translators felt that this circumlocution (although inac- 
curate) would make more sense than a direct translation of the 
word °"2» in its ordinary meaning. 

The suggested rendering is one which takes the meaning of 
peger into consideration which has been suggested by the two 
dedicatory inscriptions which were discussed at the beginning 
of this paper. The memorial stelae of the kings were placed on 
the bamét and thereby acquired a sacred character. They too, 
like their counterparts on the Canaanite high places, were 
thought to be sacred and were duly worshiped by votaries who 
came to sacrifice to Yahweh. In this way the m2bp =n», the 
dedicatory stelae of the kings, became part of the cultic instal- 
lations of the bamah. 

Where was this practice taken from? The source of the bamah 
installations in this case, as in the great majority of cases, was 
Canaanite; that is to say, the direct influence exerted upon 
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Israel was Canaanite in origin, but the practice of setting up 
these memorial stelae to gods in memory of kings or nobles was 
widespread.» The peger was another cult-object which was in- 
cluded in the syncretistic Yahweh-Ba‘al worship of the days of 
the monarchy. 

Thus we find that the peger, a Canaanite cult-object, is men- 
tioned several times in the Old Testament. But because it is 
identical in form with the word “‘corpse’’ from which it was 
ultimately derived, it remained hidden from us all these cen- 
turies. As more of the earliest Hebrew and cognate literatures 
is uncovered, whether the documents be lengthy tablets or mere 
fragments of clay or papyrus, our horizons widen and our per- 
spective deepens; we begin to see more, and what we have 
already observed becomes clearer. With continued discovery, 
we understand more intimately that body of sacred literature 
which we have cherished for millennia. 


9R. A. S. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer II, p. 398; W. Andrae, Die 


Stehelenreihen von Assur; Carl Watzinger, Denkmaeler Palaestinas (Leipzig, 
1933), I, p. 63. 


TWO SUGGESTIONS ON PROV 302 
AND ZECH 9 16 


JULIUS A. BEWER 


ROV 3031. Though 7°11 occurs only here, we may safely 
follow the Versions in translating it by “cock.” The emen- 
dation of 18 0°3ND by NBN also has the support of the LXX 
éumepiratav ebpvxos, LXX adding by way of paraphrase 
Omdetats, ‘the cock that walks lustily among the hens.”” Account 
should also be taken of LXX’s addition after Tpdyos (W°N) 
aimodiov, “the he-goat that leads the herd’; for 
some specification is expected with the he-goat, analogous to 
that of the other three. LXX evidently read 90 as 9b, and 
this is exactly what we want. So far, we have then: 
There are three that are stately in their step, 
four that are stately in their stride: 
the lion which is mightiest among beasts 


and does not turn away before any, 
the strutting cock and the Jeading he-goat. 


For the last of the four LXX does not help us. It reads a second 
30 and guesses at the enigmatic DIp>x, translating ‘‘and the 
king addressing his people.” This is not a happy guess, for we 
need a statement concerning the stately stride such as A. R. 
| Gordon has given in the American Translation, “and the king 
| at the head of his people.” Unfortunately, Gordon was unable 
to explain what the original Hebrew was for the puzzling, cor- 
rupt nipdy. I venture to propose the following as the probable 
solution of this riddle. O1p suggests a corruption from OTP “in 


| front” or “‘before”’ (cf. Ps 139 5 and the frequent Aramaic D7, ). 
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The participles after "It and W°N suggest that the text had 
here also a participle, — i.e. “marching in front of his 
people” (cf Ps 68 26; 8915). The subject is not the king, since 
we read instead, but “the leader’’ or “‘chief”’ as 
in Ex 1515; Ezek 3111 etc. The fourth of those that are stately 
in their step is 


the leader marching in front of his people. 


Zech 916. It is generally agreed that '1)) "348 °D should be 
"I4N9, “like the glittering stones of a crown,” and that the im- 
mediate juxtaposition of this comparison of the people and that 
with a flock is incongruous. But to remedy this by omitting 
the clause, as Wellhausen e¢ al. do, can hardly be justified, even 
though good sense is thus gained. The verse then reads simply, 
“Yahweh their God will save them in that day; like a flock will 
he shepherd his people upon his land”’; 0977? is either inserted or 
substituted for 1. The comparison of the people with sparkling 
jewels of a crown is as unusual as the comparison with a flock 
is common. The presumption of its being original is therefore 
in its favor, and it is rather the other comparison that appears 
to be out of place. It is therefore likely that ]8¥3 contained 
originally a verb which connected it with the following. Here 


Y’S? suggests itself quite naturally. The sentence would then 
read, 


In that day his people shall shine 
like the glittering stones of a crown upon his (or its) land, 


where they will be again (cf. vs. 12). So full of radiating joy 
and happiness will they be. 


Epitor’s Note: It is a pleasure to publish these notes by 
Professor Bewer in the fiftieth year of his membership in the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 


THEODOTION’S INFLUENCE ON THE 
ALEXANDRIAN TEXT OF JUDGES 


CHARLES M. COOPER 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT PHILADELPHIA 


INCE 1705 the Greek text of the Book of Judges has been 

regarded as unique. Its two oldest and best MSS, the 
- Alexandrian and Vatican, are distinguished by an unusual num- 
ber of variants. By some they have been accounted as two 
different translations. In Rahlfs’ Septuagintat they are printed 
separately: A, the Alexandrian text, at the top of the page; 
and B, the Vatican text, at the bottom. Rahlfs thus visually 
demonstrates the thesis first propounded in 1705 by J. E. Grabe,? 
that the A text is the original and genuine Alexandrian version 
of Judges, and that the B text is of later derivation. Paul 
de Lagarde began this practical demonstration in 1891.3 The 
theory has been favored by Field,‘ G. F. Moores’ and Pretzl* 
in addition to Grabe, Lagarde and Rahlfs. 

On the other side, only two nineteenth-century scholars are 
known to the present writer to have argued the acceptance of 
B in Judges (as it is usually regarded elsewhere) as a ‘neutral 
text” uninfluenced by third and fourth century Christian recen- 
sions. These two are Fritzsche? and Schulte.* Fritzsche con- 


t Alfred Rahlfs, Septuaginta, 2 vols., (Stuttgart, 1935). 

2 J. E. Grabe, Epistola ad... Millium .. ., (Oxford, 1705). 

3 P. de Lagarde, Septuaginta Studien 1, (Goettingen, 1891). 

4 F, Field, Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt, 2 vols., (Oxford, 1875). 

s G. F. Moore, Judges, ICC (New York, 1895). 

6 O. Pretzl, “‘Septuaginta Probleme im Buch der Richter,” Biblica VII (1926) 
233 ff. and 353 ff. 

70. F. Fritzsche, Liber Iudicum secundum LXX Interpres. (Zurich, 1867). 

8 A. Schulte, De restitutione atque indole genuinae versionis graecae in libro 
Iudicum, (Leipzig, 1889). 
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sidered the A text a later improvement of the LXX, derived 
from a closer comparison with the Hebrew, along the lines of 
the version of Theodotion. And to some extent this is also the 
view of Sperber? who holds that A and B each represent a type 
of text on which Origen relied in the Hexapla, but that A is a 
less pure representative and has come under the influence of B. 

According to all these students of the problem, the Alexandrian 
and Vatican texts of Judges are derived, one from the other; or 
are influenced, one by the other; or are of distinctly different 
dates, one later than the other. And the majority holds that 
A is more nearly the original LXX. 

A new study of the material has been begun by the writer. 
All previous work has sought for supposed recensions of the 
Hexaplaric text. B was said by Grabe, at the beginning, to be 
the Hesychian recension. A is declared by Fritzsche to have been 
influenced by Theodotion and to have given rise in MSS of 
its general type to the Lucianic recension. In the case of Sperber, 
a theory of a two-fold textual tradition of the Hebrew Bible 
itself has been involved, although based on materials extending 
far beyond the scope of Judges A and B. But no one seems to 
have sat down to a detailed comparison of Judges A and B them- 
selves, apart from interest in LXX recensions and the like. 
What is wanted from such a comparison is not agreement of A 
or B with any supposed recension,'° but the complete description 
and characterization of the A and B texts of Judges. 

In a dissertation accepted by the Dropsie College in 1941" 
the synonymous nouns of the A and B texts of the Greek version 
of Judges were exhaustively compared. For most of their variants 
are actually pairs of Greek synonyms for the same Hebrew word. 
Their individual vocabularies therefore call for first consideration. 
The findings in this restricted area must be continued by similar, 


9 A. Sperber, ‘New Testament and Septuagint,” JBL LIX (1940) 193 ff. 

10 G. F. Moore has wisely condemned the ‘“‘hasty labelling” of recensions 
which ‘‘can, at this stage, add nothing to the knowledge which the study of 
the text yields...’’ See his “The Antiochan Recension of the LXX” AJSL 
XXIX (1912) 37 ff. 

tC, M. Cooper, Studies in the Greek Text of the Book of Judges: 1. The 
Synonyms of the Alexandrian and Vatican Codices. 
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but as yet unfinished studies of the verbs, prepositions, pronouns, 
particles, etc., before their publication can be contemplated. 
But meantime, the direction which the study is taking may be 
indicated, and a complete report on the topic herewith announced 
can be briefly drawn up. For the A text is certainly influenced by 
the version of Theodotion. 

What has been done is to compare the synonyms of Aand B 
word by word, where they occur as translations of the same 
Hebrew noun. The object is to see whether one synonym of a 
pair may be a word in classical or earlier Koine usage, when the 
other is distinctly a later expression. The evidence is available 
in the citations of historical usage to be gathered from the new . 
Liddell-Scott lexicon.” An example or two must suffice. 

In Judges 14s mn27 My, a swarm of bees, is rendered by B 
with guvaywy? wedtoGv. A parallel is cited in the lexicon of 
gvvaywyn used for a swarm of locusts in the third century B.C. 
But the A synonym, ovorpogn, means literally a twisted mass, 
a gathering. Polybius’ use of it for a seditious meeting is not a 
parallel. Only in the third Christian century is it used of a flock 
(of birds). Clearly, the translation by ovvaywyn in B is rela- 
tively early; cvoTpogy in A is late. So A may here be charac- 
terized as a revision of the LXX. 

But the opposite also occurs. For example, at 2 17, A renders 
mxp, commandment, by évToAn which occurs before the second 
century B. C. as (royal) ordinance. But B employs Néyos, 
obviously with theological significance, since the passage speaks 
of obeying the commandments of the Lord, for which Néyor is 
not found, outside the Bible, before Philo, in the first century. 
Therefore B is here the revision. 

Of a total of some 150 nouns thus translated in Judges A and 
B by pairs of Greek synonyms, twenty-seven, or 18% of the 
total are pairs of words in which one is thus demonstrably later 
than the other. The one, being used from as early as the third 
century B. C. may be presumed to be the original choice of the 
LXX. The other, found in its appropriate meaning only in the 


3 H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, new ed. by H. S. 
Jones and R. McKenzie, 2 vols., (Oxford, 1940). 
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first Christian centuries, must be accounted the work of later 
editors or copyists, presumably of about the third Christian 
century. But of these pairs of words, just about half exhibit 
revision in the A text; the other, only slightly larger half, in 
B. That is, each shows about equal amount of revision. Neither 
A nor B clearly has the original version. Both A and B show 
certain signs of revision in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. 
Moreover, it is also possible to assign about 20% more of the 
synonymous nouns in A and B to distinctly pre-Christian usage. 
The fifth-century lexicon of Hesychius of Alexandria™ takes pains 
to explain the Greek vocabulary which was difficult or unknown 
to Christian readers of that date. Seventeen of A’s synonyms 
for Hebrew substantives and at least eight, and possibly as many 
as eleven of B’s, come under consideration here. 

For example, at Judges 8 26 A has preserved a transliteration 
and a translation of mpm: evgwh. The Greek word 
means ‘“‘a small necklace.’’ It occurs in an inscription of the 


second century B. C. from Imbros. Hesychius explains it to 
later Christian readers as ‘‘a bit of feminine adornment encircling 


” 


the neck.”’ But B’s word, orpayyaXs is found in Egyptian 
papyri of the third Christian century, meaning ‘‘some kind of 
ornament.” Or, again, at 17 10, for o-722 7J>y, B uses a classical 
word, o7o\7n, which Hesychius finds it necessary in his times to 
define, as “‘raiment.’’ In A, the term here is fedyos tuariwv; 
not in the classical sense of ‘‘yoke’’ for f¢d-yos, but exactly in 
the sense Liddell-Scott gives it in a text to be dated in the third 
Christian century, “‘suit of clothes!’’ 

Thus, once more, it is evident that both versions, and A only 
' slightly more so than B, contain pre-Christian and perhaps 
extra-Egyptian Greek which required definition in Hesychius.™ 
In such instances, the other version is always a revision in the 


33 Hesychii Alexandrini Lexicon, edited by M. Schmidt, 5 vols., (Jena, 1868). 
A convenient abridgment of this ancient work may be found in J. C. G. 
Ernesti, Glossae Sacrae Hesychii Graece, (Leipzig, 1785). 

% Occasionally these words may be identified as Dialect Greek in H. van 


Herwerden, Lexicon Graecum suppletorium et dialecticum, 2 vols., 2d ed., 
Leiden, 1910. 
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interest of affording Christian readers in Egypt a “modernized” 
translation of archaisms which remained in the LXX. 

Thus a detailed study of our A and B texts in their synonymous 
substantive vocabularies suggests that the usual views concerning 
the uniquely different translations of Judges are overdrawn. A 
is not always the original version. Nor is B always a later revi- 
sion. Neither is the opposite the case. Each shows some signs 
of preserving an older translation and also of revising it. And 
each has been revised in about the same proportion as the other." 

Accordingly, we are now justified in asking what influence, if 
any, the minor Greek versions of the second Christian century 
had on the A and B texts of Judges. These texts were both cited 
in the fifth column of the Hexapla, about the middle of the third 
century. They are completely given, however, only in the great 
velum codices of the fourth and fifth centuries which have lent 
them the designations A and B.* To date, no earlier papyrus 
texts of Judges have been discovered. But it has become evident, 
despite the views of older scholars, that both A and B represent 
the original LXX, and that both have been gradually modified 
in the course of their transmission. Can any trace of late 
second- or third-century modifications, influenced by one of the 
minor versions, be found? ; 

In almost every verse in Judges, there is a Hebrew word 
which has been translated by a pair of Greek words in the A 
and B texts. The paucity of instances in which the B text agrees 
with the known readings of Aquila, Symmachus or Theodotion 
proves the virtual independence of B from the minor versions. 
There are four agreements with Theodotion and six each with 
Aquila and Symmachus among B’s more than 500 variants from 
A.*7 The relation of A to Aquila and Symmachus is very nearly 


1s The full description of this process, with exhaustive lists and analyses of 
their differing vocabularies must await the completion of the writer’s current 
researches. But the trend is clear. 

%6 The Vatican Codex (B) is of the early fourth century. See description 
generally in H. B. Swete, An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, 2d ed., 
rev., (Cambridge, 1914), p. 126 ff. For the Alexandrinus (A), of the fifth 
century, tbid., p. 125 f. 

17 This includes all Field’s citations of any one of the minor versions, under 
A, 9 or Z, or of the three together under the variant symbols of of T' or of Aouroi. 
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the same: five agreements with the former, four with the latter.*® 
But A has a reading identical with Theodotion in 126 of the 
total of more than 500. There is thus an overwhelming amount 
of evidence that the A text of Judges has been influenced by the 
version of Theodotion."9 

Finally, the goal to be achieved by further detailed comparison 
of the A and B texts of Judges, is, as was said, the complete 
description and characterization of these two texts. They may 
now be at least partly described as revisions of the original LXX. 
The one, B, is of neutral character as regards known minor 
versions and supposed recensions. Yet B is a revision. It is 
characterized by an effort at improvement of the original LXX 
by careful consistency in translation. This results, usually, in 
an almost wooden literalness. The other revision, A, has come 
under the influence of the version of Theodotion. Like this 
version, it may be characterized as an effort to improve the 
original LXX by a certain freedom of rendering ad sensum, rather 
than literally. Both render a text closely resembling the Maso- 
retic, and both contain many elements which go back to the 
original Greek version of which each is a distinct revision, rather 
than an independent translation. Variants other than their 
synonymous vocabulary for the same Hebrew may go back to 
different Hebrew readings, or be caused by inner Greek changes, 
as in spelling of proper names, use of different compounds with 
identical verb stems, differing tense or number, and the like. All 
these remain untouched by the present consideration. Although 
they are about equally numerous, these variants are clearly less 
striking thant he synonymous vocabulary. And it is in this latter 
area that the influence of Theodotion ont he A text is to be seen. 


18 There are an additional 12 instances each, in which Aquila and 
Symmachus share the same reading with Theodotion, or with each other and 
Theodotion under of I or of Aovwoi. These are credited to Theodotion in view 
of his pervasive influence. The proportion of all the Theodotion agreements 
with A to the total variants of A from B is 21%. Of nouns alone, 20%. 

19 There can be no question that Theodotion has influenced A, and not A 
Theodotion, in view of the preceding discussion. As much is admitted in 
several passages in the Book of Kings by Swete, op. cit., p. 45, note 3. The 
exception is made of a Judges passage in this regard because Swete was under 
the spell of the majority view regarding the originality of A in Judges. 


THE TEXT AND MEANING OF 
DEUTERONOMY 33 27 


ROBERT GORDIS 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE value of the Ugaritic texts for all phases of Hebrew 

literature and life is tremendous. It is therefore only natural, 
particularly in the initial period following the discovery of the 
documents, that scholars should adduce parallels with great 
enthusiasm and at times even with dogmatic assurance. In the 
past, Biblical research has had similar “Arabic” and ‘Pan- 
Babylonian” periods, in each of which the particular culture 
was invoked as the basic source and touchstone of Biblical 
literature and thought. Only with the passing of time does a 
' more balanced point of view begin to prevail. Ultimately the 
mutual relationship of the culture areas involved is more ac- 
| curately gauged. 
A similar process will take place with the discoveries from 
| Ras-es-Shamra today. Ugaritic usage, hypothetical as it often 
| is, is at times cited with finality as a conclusive demonstration, 
while Hebrew usage itself becomes secondary in’ interpreting 
the Bible. Often the fact is lost sight of that Ugaritic is at best 
| only a dialect cognate to Biblical Hebrew, and widely separated 
| from it in point of both geography and time. Hence, important 
and illuminating as Ugaritic is, it cannot supersede the evidence 
| of Biblical usage itself. 
This important issue of scientific method is suggested by the 


interesting paper on the ‘“‘Blessing of Moses” (Deut. chap. 33) 
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recently published by T. H. Gaster under the title of “An 
Ancient Eulogy on Israel’’.t He suggests that 3-5 and 26-29 are 
to be joined together to form a unified eulogy, in which the 
nations clamor for instruction from Israel, and he regards 2 as 
distinct. The accepted view of the poem regards it as a paean 
of praise for the tribes of Jeshurun, who have the Torah of 
Moses as their possession and the God of Israel as their protec- 
tion, while 2 is the introductory theophany.’ 

From the textual point of view, Gaster’s treatment of the 
crux interpretum 27 is most striking. The Masoretic text of 26 
and 27 reads as follows: 


334 OND PS 

odiy non o7p myn 


Gaster revocalizes 7919 as 7139 which he rendered ‘‘he humbles.” 
NMA) is emended to NAM) which is taken to mean “‘he crushes,” 
based on the Arabic fatia, Akkadian faté, Ugaritic ny 
odiy is rendered “time-honored might.” Finally, is 
emended to 17)"] from an assumed Ugaritic root m-r-y mean- 


ing ‘‘drive.’”’ The verse is then rendered: 


Who humbles the ancient gods, 

And shatters all time-honored might, 
He has driven the foe-man before thee, 
And thrust him forth to his doom. 


This procedure does not commend itself for several reasons: 
119% meaning “humble” is a very weak word for our context. 
The Piel of NNN occurs in the Bible in only one passage (Job 


« JBL 66 (1947) 53-62. 
Cf. Jud 54; Hab 33. 
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7 14) where it means “frighten” not “‘crush.’’3 17779") creates a 
hapax legomenon on the basis of an assumed root in Ugaritic. 

The difficulties of Deut 33 27 are genuine. The Masoretic text 
is unsatisfactory both because of the absence of parallelism and 
the faulty context, as all commentators have recognized, but 
no adequate solution has been forthcoming. A simple expedient 
is at hand, as was suggested as long ago as 1933.4 Since the 
paper was published abroad and has evidently escaped notice 
on this side of the Atlantic, it may not be amiss to restate the 
point briefly, with some additional observations. 


All that is required is to revocalize NMND) as a feminine sego- 
late noun NNN} from the root MND “spread out” (Aramaic MND, 
Arabic “be long”; cf. from NWO; 77ND from ND; 
from etc.) The root occurs in Is 40 22 
nav “He has spread them (the heavens) as a tent for dwelling.” 
The “spreading” of the heavens (Is 44 24; 5113; Zech 121; 
Jer 1012; Job 98) is described as being “‘like a curtain” (Ps 
104 2), and is attributed to God’s hand (Is 43 12) or His fingers 
(Ps 83). In medieval Hebrew poetry O’MiND is used as an 
epithet for “heavens” and God is described as O°TIND WI 
“Dwel-ler of the outstretched (heavens).” 799 and noni 
are now parallel, both being in apposition to D’PpnwW the last 
word of the preceding verse.s 


The closing stitch TDW ON") is to be rendered, not ‘‘and 


3In Jer 51 56 ONINYP ANNAN, the verb must be intransitive (BDB). 
It is emended to 790 by Giesebrecht, Kittel, and others. Perhaps it is better 
taken as=710AN Qal passive. On the phonetic change, cf. 1191 (Job 7 4) for 
T191 “was stretched”; 1193 (Job 15 33) for 1192 from 103; "PIN for "PIN 
from PIM (Ps 18 2); *YP8 from V8 and, see Delitzsch on Job 15 33; S. Pinsker, 
Introduction to the Babylonian Punctuation, p. 153; Rabinowitz-Obronin 
Commentary on Job [Hebrew] (Tel Aviv, 1916) Introduction, p. 19; Oxford 
Lexicon, s. v. WO8. 

4In Journal of Theological Studies 34, pp. 390 ff. 

5 On 79D as a construct, for which some read MY cf. MY YD in v. 4. 
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He said, ‘destroy,’” but ‘and He commanded destruction.” 
Cf. Arabic J+! and such Biblical passages as Josh 11 9; II Sam 
16 11; II Kgs 4 24; Job 97 etc. TWiT is the Hiphil infinitive (not 


the imperative), here used substantively; cf. W¥Di7 (I Sam 15 23); 
(Is 1423); “proof” (Job 6 25, 26); Swoon (Job 25 2).§ 


The entire passage now has a clear and striking meaning: 


There is none like the God of Jeshurun,? 

Who rides the skies to your help,® 

And in His pride, the heavens, 

Dwelling-place of the God of old, 

The out-stretching of the Everlasting Arms... 
He drives the enemy before you, 

And decrees, ‘Destruction’. 


6 Cf. also such Mishnic forms as 9137 “decision”; YIP] “sanctuary”; 
0297 “ignorance” etc. On these nouns, which are petrified forms of the 
Hiphil infinitive, cf. M. H. Segal, Grammar of Mishnic Hebrew [Hebrew] 
(Tel-Aviv, 1936), p. 80. 

7 Reading with the Versions and most moderns by. 

®On this vs., see now the plausible suggestion of Cross and Freedman, 
BASOR, no. 108, Dec., 1947, pp. 6f., who read: rék@b Sémém b*uzz6, rdkeb 
b*ga"*waté Shagim. This change in v. 26 does not affect the interpretation of 
v. 27. 
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NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Der Messias und das Gottesvolk: Studien zur Protolukanischen Theologie (‘Acta 
Seminarii Neotestamentici Upsaliensis,”” XII), by Harald Sahlin. Uppsala: 
Almavist & Wiksell, 1945. Pp. vii, 405. 


The reader should be informed at the start ‘chat the adjective in this title 
is not used as is Proto-Luke in England. The Swedish author’s hypothesis 
is that behind the canonical Lucan writings at least from Luke 11 to Acts 
15 35 lies a single written source. It was in Semitic speech but it changed over 
from Hebrew to Aramaic at Luke 3 7. It was written about 50 A. D. by a Jew 
of Syria converted to Christianity. Ten or fifteen years later a Greek Christian, 
probably Luke the physician and co-worker with Paul, translated it into Greek, 
adding not only Luke 1 1-4, and Acts 15 6—28 31, but many small 
interpolations in between. These interpolations constitute a principal differ- 
ence between Sahlin’s view and C. C. Torrey’s. 

The library cataloguer should note that the main body of the book (pp. 
63-342) has to do with the “Infancy Narratives” or “‘Vorgeschichte” of Luke 
1 5-2 52, giving first a German translation of the text as it is supposed to have 
been in Proto-Luke, then an extended commentary on each word or phrase, 
then summaries of the literary and of the theological characteristics of the 
section. This central core of the book is followed by excursuses on other Lucan 
problems, index, and full bibliography, and is preceded by a statement of the 
author’s views of the genesis of the Lucan writings. Evidently, as often with 
a doctor’s thesis, a part only of a larger undertaking is completed. 

The author's theory is based on the recognition that the whole Lucan work, 
' as illustrated in the first two chapters, is partly Greek and partly Jewish both 
in style and in conception. He believes these differences are due to different 
hands and he is concerned naturally to discover the interests, ideas and 
presentation of the earlier writing. Its style is simple and direct, unaffected 
by the more Hellenic manner of its translator and editor. Its centrai religious 
) interests are the Messiah and the People of God. From this fact the present 


| volume receives its title. 
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Whether Sahlin’s hypothesis is correct is really a problem in psychology. 
Is not the alternative also conceivable, that the range of interests and of style 
were due to the mixed inheritance in a single mind? The hypothesis of a 
reworked homogeneous original source is too simple a way to dispose of un- 
evenness of style and historical difficulties. It implies that nobody would 
write down the first time things which now cause offense. One becomes 
suspicious as the difficult words of Luke 1 34b, Quirinius in 2 2, etc., are simply 
assigned to the later hand, whil the “‘light to lighten the Gentiles” in 2 32 is 
neatly explained as a misreading of the Hebrew “light to the dispersion among 
the Gentiles.” This is one that Torrey missed! Indeed, much in the book is 
independent, if not original, though at the same time the author displays, as 
one would expect of a student of A. Fridrichsen, very competent knowledge 
and extensive use of modern literature on most phases of the subject. Neither 
synoptic criticism nor form criticism needed to be much brought into play in 
this study. It is a pleasure to read such a piece of clarity in thought and in 
type, and to recognize, whether one agrees or differs, the author’s mastery of 
his material in a much worked field. 


Henry J. CADBURY 


The Origins of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, by G. D. Kilpatrick. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946. Pp. iv, 151. 


To say that this is the most important book on the first gospel to appear 
since Bacon’s Studies in Matthew is no exaggeration. Although Mr. Kilpatrick, 
like every researcher in this field in the past fifteen years, has learned much 
from Bacon, Streeter, and others, he has investigated independently and 
freshly every aspect of the introductory problems, and has made solid contri- 
butions toward the understanding of the gospel and its origins. 

Kilpatrick begins with an introductory chapter in which he discusses the 
ancient tradition of Papias in Eusebius H. E. iii. 39. He concludes that Ta 
Adya cannot refer either to Q or to a testimony book. The tradition arose 
because ‘‘Papias, or rather his informant, knew of the Gospel as kara 
Mar@aiov and also of the objections to this ascription. To account for the 
ascription, and to deal with the objections, the hypothesis of translation was 
introduced: from this results the statement that we have in Papias”’ (p. 5). 
The theory of Bacon, that the ascription was derived from Aramaic targums 
of Matthew, is rejected. 
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In the second and third chapters Kilpatrick considers the documentary 
sources and the peculiar narratives. He agrees with most critics in recognizing 
that the evangelist was given to conflating his sources. He also holds that 
“Matthew” took considerable liberty in rewriting and composing. As against 
Bacon, he believes that very little of the special material is to be assigned to 
Q (Bacon’s S). The Second Source did not contain a passion narrative. Like 
Streeter, he finds an M source and also some evidence that it had a regular 
structure, but he restricts its scope much more narrowly. He believes (p. 35) 
that it included: 


(1) Materials on the general subject of righteousness. 5 21-24 (in part), 
27-28, 33-37, 39-41 (in part), 19-20; 6 1-8, 16-18. Some of these verses come from 
other contexts. 


(2) The mission charge. 10 5-6, 8b, 16b, 23, 24—25a (in part), 25b, 41 (?). 

(3) Parables. (a) Kingdom parables: 13 24-30, 36-52; 18 23-34; 20 1-15; 22 2, 
11-14; 25 1-10. (b) Other parables: 21 28-32; 25 31-45. 

(4) Against religious leaders. 23 2-3, 5, 7b-10, 15-22, 24, 26 (?), 27. 

(5) Fragments. 5 7-8 (possibly also 4, 10), 14, 16-17; 6 34; 7 6, 13-14 (in part), 


15; 11 28-30; 12 5-6, 7, 36-37; 15 12-13; 18 10, 18-20; 19 10-12. 


Before reading Kilpatrick’s book, I had just concluded a study of Matthew’s 
special material, and I am gratified to find how nearly my conclusions approach 
his. But, as I see it, M should be pared down still more. A few of the passages 
have parallels in Luke (5 38-41; 23 26-27); and, while we must allow for the 
possibility that M and Q or L and M overlapped, I do not see in these verses 
(except perhaps 23 27) any of the Jewish-Christian tendency which is usually 
taken to be a hallmark of the M source. A few other verses, viz. 6 34a; 12 6-7, 
36-37; 15 12-13, look to me more like the evangelist’s own composition. Kil- 
patrick includes a few proverbs that might belong to any lost source (10 8b, 
16b; 5 19; 6 34b), but, to be sure, some of these have Jewish parallels and might 
come from M. My principal objection has to do with 11 28-30, which has no 
counterpart in the synoptic sources, and with the parables. Of course, the 
parables of the tares and drag-net could be from a Jewish-Christian source 
— the Kingdom catches all kinds of fish, Jews and Gentiles alike — but they 
need not necessarily be. It seems clear to me that the evangelist had the 
parable of the drag-net and then, in order to provide a twin for it, recast 
Mark’s parable of the seed growing secretly (4 26-29 to produce the parable 
| of the tares, and then added expositions of the two according to the analogy 
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of the parable of the sower. The parable of the ten young girls (25 1-13) 
reminds one not so much of M as of the eschatological teachings of Q; and, 
as for the parable of the laborers in the vineyard (20 1-15), it overturns that 
doctrine of reward which Jewish-Christians so easily fell into and which the 
evangelist himself expressed on occasion (12 37; 16 27b). 

With Kilpatrick’s judgment that M contained no narrative material I think 
we must agree. The special stories and incidents in which Peter figures have 
slight touches here and there which are derived from M (e. g. 16 19; 18 16-17), 
but in general they can be explained by the evangelist’s editing of Mark and 
Q and his free composition of oral tradition. Matthew himself wrote up the 
birth narratives and the special stories in the passion and resurrection sections. 
The only words and expressions which are found throughout the special 
narratives are proved to be the evangelist’s own locutions. 

Kilpatrick’s conclusions regarding Matthew's O. T. quotations are par- 
ticularly interesting. Most of the non-Marcan quotations, like those which 
were borrowed from Mark, derive from the LX X. But there are some which 
are independent of that version, and at least eleven of these are found in 
passages which cannot have come from written sources; and, furthermore, this 
list practically coincides with the quotations int:oduced by a special citation- 
formula (1 23; 2 6, 15, 18, 23, 4 14; 8 17; 12 18; 13 35; 21 4; 27 9). ‘““The two groups,” 
he says, ‘‘can be made identical if we may presume that at some stage of t!:> 
tradition the formula of introduction was transferred from 1 21 to 123” (p47). 
His conclusion is that many biblical quotations were carried in the oral 
tradition and that when they differ from the LX X one need not always assume 
immediate use of the Hebrew text or of an Aramaic targum. I had already 
come to this conclusion in my article in the Harvard Theological Review, 
XXXVI (1943), 138-40, having been given the clue by Montgomery’s com- 
mentary on Daniel. One may add that 27 5-7 illustrates how complicated the 
oral tradition of a biblical quotation can be. It draws on the Masoretic text 
of Zech. 11 12-13 (‘the potter’’) and also on a variant reading (‘the treasury”) 
which is probably related to the LXX reading xwveuryptov. 

These observations link up directly with chapters IV and V on “The 
Liturgical Background” and “The Liturgical Character of the Gospel.” 
Kilpatrick argues that the peculiarities of the gospel can best be understood 
if it is looked upon as “‘a revised Gospel lectionary,” to be read and expounded 
in church, and indeed based on a sermonic tradition. Kilpatrick adduces as 
evidence the many doublets in the gospel, together with such passages as 


‘ 
| 
| 
| 
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2110-17; 412-17; and 1616-19. His hypothesis, he believes, explains several 
phenomena which are left unexplained if one supposes that the gospel was 
written merely for missionary and catechetical use and for private reading 
and devotion. The suggestion is not a totally new one (see F. C. Grant, The 
Growth of the Gospels, p. 186), but Kilpatrick by offering detailed evidence on 
this point has made a solid contribution to our knowledge. 

The closing chapters of the volume deal with the relation between the 
gospel and its community and the Jewish synagogue, and with the evangelist 
himself. Kilpatrick argues that Matthew was composed for a Greek-speaking 
church whose members were predominantly of Jewish origin. This community, 
he believes, was in close touch with the rabbinism which grew up at Jamnia 
under Jobanan ben Zakkai, though for the most part it rejected it. The 
Aramaic expressions of Mark disappear, but Matthew's O. T. quotations 
exhibit a knowledge of Hebrew (as Torrey has also argued); thus Hebrew 
may have been known in the Matthaean church but not Aramaic. Christians 
have by now been excluded from “normative” synagogues, and the gospel 
cannot be dated before A. D. 90. Kilpatrick suggests that it was written in 


a Phoenician port, and bases his argument on various editorial changes made 
by the evangelist, such as “Canaanite” instead of “Syro-Phoenician.” The 
book was pseudonymous from the beginning, but “the authorities of the 
church” — who were they? — approved its deliberate ascription to the apostle 
Matthew. 


The “Jewish” character of Matthew is one of those perennial problems. 
The evidence is such that Kilpatrick can imagine the immediate public of 
the gospel as Jewish, anti-Pharisaic, friendly to the Gentile mission, in a word, 
composed of minim; while Professor Kenneth W. Clark can speak of “The 
Gentile Bias in Matthew” (JBL 66 [1947] 165-72). Kilpatrick at this point 
does not draw as sharp a distinction between the Jewish-Christian tendency 
of M and the world vision of the evangelist as I should be inclined to do. 
Perhaps all we can say is that Matthew’s church has been severed from the 
main body of Judaism and has cast in its lot with the Gentile church as the 
complement of the true Israel, but has nevertheless retained many Jewish 
traits. At any rate, we are grateful to Kilpatrick for his careful and balanced 
consideration of this and all the other problems. 


SHERMAN E. JoHNSON 
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Eyes of Faith, by Paul Sevier Minear. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1946. Pp. iv, 307. $3.00. 


Dr. Minear’s avowed purpose is to write, not a treatise on biblical theology, 
but a preface to such a treatise which will set forth the way in which the 
biblical writers looked at the subjects of theology. The first task of a reviewer, 
therefore, is to set forth the way in which the biblical lenses are ground, as 
viewed once again through the spectacles of Dr. Minear. The following sum- 
mary, it is hoped, will be a fair statement of the main ideas. 

According to the Bible, God knows man first, before man knows God, and 
God confronts man. The appropriate response is faith, which is a personal 
relationship to God, not intellectual but ‘‘existential.’”” To worship something 
less than God, or to refuse the persona! response by holding God off at arm’s 
length as a spectator or critic would do, is to rebel against him. 

The Bible does not discuss the existence of God; it affirms his action. God 
does not set up abstract general laws and revelations. He chooses out par- 
ticular people and communities and tells them to do specific things. Of course 
this very election can itself become a matter of human pride, but that is 
man’s fault and not God’s. Since God’s word is addressed to you, you cannot 
shift the responsibility by talking about a speck in the eye of your brother; 
it is for you to choose now whom you will serve. And you can obey perfectly 
in a given situation, for the biblical ethic is always relative to the situation. 

The writers of the Bible do not worry greatly about the intellectual problem 
involved in the antinomy between election and responbibility: the question 
is whether you will obey. But when they do try to say anything on the subject 
they oscillate between saying that God hides himself or blinds the eyes of 
unbelievers, and saying that the unbelievers do not choose to listen. 

Apart from God’s self-revelation there is no true knowledge of God's will, 
yet men tend to trust in their finite knowledge and identify it with the whole 
truth of God. Even the valid messages of prophets may be so packaged up 
by later legalists that their truth is perverted and corrupted. It is character- 
istic of God that he reveals himself through events. These may be historical 
happenings or signs, in which case the prophet interprets them; or they may 
be prophetic words. Word and sign merge into one another. What they 
disclose is not so much a truth about God as the personality of the living God 
himself. Men either recognize and accept God, in which case they are 
converted and develop in their personal intercourse with him, or else they 
cannot make anything out of the revelation — may indeed by repelled by it 


a 
~~ 
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—and show themselves to be “blinded.” An event such as the preaching of _ 
Amos, Jesus’ parables, or his crucifixion, may have very different effects on 
different people, depending upon whether they have “eyes of faith.” The 
prophet or apostle and this includes Jesus — “confronts” his listeners. 
His responsibility is not so much to persuade them as to demand that they 
line up on one side or the other. 

God’s election creates a People or Community. The O. T. view of the 
people of God is not merely “collectivism” nor is the N. T. view mere indi- 
vidualism. In both testaments there is a community chosen by God and 
separated from the world in which the individual has dignity and responsi- 
bility because of his relationship to his brethren in and through God. The 
community does not exist as a projection of individual ideals or merely as a 
useful instrument for the common good, but for the realization of God's holy 
and living purposes. It has a meaningful history; the past and the future 
alike belong to its members. 

But the biblical sense of time and history differs from that of the ancient 
Greeks and modern Europeans in that time is not thought of as an endless 
stream or in contrast to eternity. The “dispensational” view of history 
— unless it becomes a mechanical scheme — is truer to biblical thought. The 
past matters only as it is recollected and teaches us lessons for the present 
and future; the present is the time of decision; the future is the time of hope 
and judgment and its imminence is vividly realized in the present. A unique 
urgency characterizes the Bible; unless the present moment is seized, and man 
turns to God in faith and obedience, all may be lost to him. 

The biblical view of history therefore is neither developmental! nor cyclic. 
What happens is that when a covenant is forgotten or broken it must be 
renewed, and the new covenant always makes more stringent demands upon 
man and at the same time involves a more glorious divine promise. But hope 
deferred makes the heart sick, and the prophet comes to ask whether God is 
really true to his promises. At this point prophecy passes into apocalyptic. 
This is a valid extension of prophetic religion, except when it becomes cor- 
rupted into chauvinism and the reckoning of ‘‘times and seasons.”” As man 
increasingly despairs of the ordinary processes of history, his field of action 
shrinks. Fewer “live options” for conduct are presented to him, but these 
become ever more important; it may come to a question of being martyred 
or not. 

With the advent of Jesus Messiah everything changes. Final bliss is still 
postponed to the eschatological future, but the Messiah has actually come. 
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Though the nature of his coming contradicts the expectations of prophet 
and apocalyptist, the previous covenants are now proved to have been valid, 
and he who has eyes to see has a sure guarantee for his faith. He is now more 
certain of the coming of the Kingdom, more conscious of its nearness, under- 
stands better the character of its life, and sees that it does not come by poli- 
tical organization or by legal observance. The believer who hears and under- 
stands the Passion story participates in the Messiah’s experiences, dies to the 
old life, rises to the new, and already in some sense is living in the new age. 
The Kingdom is already secretly at work in the group of disciples, although 
the present age rejects it. The people of God is now seen to be the communion 
of believers in the Messiah. 

Such is the reviewer's attempt to give the gist of the argument. Now for 
the criticisms. The book is full of brilliant insights, and a wide knowledge of 
literature and philosophy is drawn on for illustration, but the argument is 
difficult to follow. It is a hard book to get hold of. Perhaps this is due in 
part to the author’s adoption of Kierkegaardian phraseology and modes of 
thought. At times he seems to revel in paradox. His discussion of the phi- 
losophy of time is technical and difficult — at least for the uninitiated — and 
it is not clear to the reviewer where we are when he concludes it. And one is 
almost as baffled by the discussion in ch. 8, ‘‘God Conceals His Word.”’ It is 
true, as Dr. Minear says on p. 140, that blindness can be removed by men’s 
‘‘wholehearted return to their true status.” But does not that mean that the 
most important truth of God now ceases to be hidden? Yet he goes on to 
say — quoting Kierkegaard at the end — that “Trust in the invisible God 
leads [the penitent] to see that the pagan effort to establish a direct relation- 
ship to God is idolatry, that ‘to walk humbly with thy God’ is possible only 
when God hides himself. He knows that ‘Nature...is the work of God. 
And yet God is not there.’ ”” It would seem to be more illuminating to use 
the concept of hiddenness to denote only two things: that God is inaccessible 
to the proud unbeliever, and that any revelation leaves vast areas undisclosed. 
Perhaps Dr. Minear means this; but it is not clear. 

This leads one to consider his treatment of Mark 4, with its use of Isa. 
6910. Did Isaiah really believe it God's will that the hearts of some men 
should be blinded and their ears stopped? Or did he use these words with 
bitter irony, in the hope that all should be shocked into belief? And — granted 
that the evangelists and Paul adopted the Verstockung doctrine — what was 
Jesus’ purpose in his teaching? Did he use parables, as Mark 434 says, and 
as Dr. Minear says on p. 174, “to separate listening ears from deaf ones, so 
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that subsequent instruction may be given to the former group alone?” Or 
was his teaching intended to be luminous to all? On the same page, Dr. 
Minear seems to give the other answer too: “Like the Old Testament prophets 
and the New Testament apostles, Jesus seems to have made much use of 
hard sayings — riddles, conundrums, stinging woes, and vigorous threats — to 
awaken a sleeping generation”’ (italics mine). 

It is a great merit that this book reminds us that the “philosophy” of the 
Bible is different from that of any other literature. It is “‘existential;’” that is, 
it has no interest in proving or explicating God, freedom, life after death, and 
other questions; rather it takes these for granted and centers its attention 
on the moral and religious problem of how man is to be saved. But biblical 
existentialism is not just the same as the modern brand, not even that of the 
great S. K. We do not mean to suggest that Dr. Minear confuses the two. 
But use of the existentialist thought-forms tends to blur the distinction 
between biblical thought and its modern interpretations. Jesus is not always 
the Confronter who is pictured in the Fourth Gospel, and Paul sometimes 
teaches in other terms than confrontation-and-crisis. 

Dr. Minear has aided us in the task of working out the biblical doctrine of 
revelation. But the problem still remains with us. Granted that the depths 
of religious truth are to be known only from the inside, it should be possible 
for the believer to communicate the revelation to any non-believer (who is 
not sinfully proud of his own reason) in such a way that the non-believer may 
see that it is congruent with the best that he knows. Eyes of reason — unless, 
again, they are proud — are not antithetical to eyes of faith. This task was, 
of course, beyond the scope of Dr. Minear’s book. It remains to say that we 
thank him for a book that is very rewarding to those who will dig deeply into 
SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


How to Read the Bible, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Co., 1946. Pp. ix, 244. $2.50. 


There is doubtless always need for fresh “guides to reading” the Bible to 
| remind people surfeited with reading-matter of indifferent quality that good 
and indispensable reading of the highest order is to be had in the library of 
| the Bible. This good reading, however, must be made intelligible to those 
who do not know their way through this vast and varied literature, and the 
} common reader has a right to expect the scholar to perform this service for 
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him. Dr. Goodspeed has accepted this responsibility and has provided a 
volume which should prove informing and stimulating to the layman. It 
should help the general reader to make sense of the otherwise bewildering 
collection, to find its choicest materials and to read it with a maximum of 
interest and understanding, under competent guidance. All this if the reader 
does not substitute for the reading of the Bible itself this book which was 
meant to be but a guide. While historical and literary appreciation is stressed, 
religious values are not neglected; as Goodspeed says, “It is not curiosity 
about English literature that leads most of us to the Bible, it is our religious 
needs.” 

Besides touching upon all of the sixty-six books of Old and New Testaments, 
at least eleven of the Apocrypha are noticed. The chapters follow the usual 
pattern of literary types: biographies, sermons, history and its revisions, 
poetry, fiction, etc., with added chapters on the literature of devotion, on 
historical backgrounds, on suggestions for chronological reading of the books 
and on Englsh versions. 

It must be said that the author has not entirely avoided the dangers at- 
tendant upon the topical treatment. The breaking up of the material into 
convenient but often isolated units results in some loss of the sense of continuity 
and of organic relations. But this is corrected in some measure by the chapter 
on historical backgrounds. The book is written with Goodspeed’s usual 
charm and clarity and it represents one more of many worthy past endeavors 
on his part to place some of the more communicable findings of scholarship 
at the service of the wider public. This is a responsibility too generally 
neglected, especially by those most competent to discharge it. 


Joun W. FLIGHT 


Hellenistic Greek Texts, by Allen Wikgren, with the collaboration of Ernest 
Cadman Colwell and Ralph Marcus. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1947. Pp. xxvi, 275. $3.50. 


Papyrological Primer. Second (English) Edition, by M. David and B. A. van 
Groningen. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1946 Pp. x, 40*, 67, 2 maps, 6 plates. 
10.50 guilders. 


These two textbooks would be exceedingly desirable for an advanced course 
in Hellenistic Greek. Dr. Wikgren’s collection is evidently intended to super- 
sede the earlier Hellenistic Greek Reader prepared by Colwell and Mantey. It 
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has the advantage of larger scope and variety, comprising 75 selections from 
religious and philosophical writings of all sorts. First come a number of pieces 
from the O. T., N. T., apocrypha and pseudepigrapha. Only a few of the 
biblical passages coincide with those in the earlier work, but all are of interest 
and they cover nearly every kind of style in the Greek Bible. Such selections 

. as T. Levi 18 and Pss. Sol. 17-18, which few students read in Greek, are very 
desirable in such a collection. 

Wikgren and his collaborators have included more selections from Philo 
and Josephus, notably the former’s explanation of the two creation stories in 
Genesis, and the latter’s description of the “four philosophies” of the Jews. 
Parts of Ignatius’ letter to Polycarp, and the great prayer in I Clement, have 
been added, as well as Justin’s description of the Eucharist. The amusing 
episode of the talking lion in the Acts of Paul is retained. The collection also 
includes several papyri, including Claudius’ letter to the Alexandrians; 
inscriptions, including those of Abercius and Antiochus of Commagene; 
Theophrastus On Superstition; Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus; the Hymn to Isis; 
parts of Lucian’s Alexander and Death of Peregrinus; the Poimandres; selec- 
tions from Diodorus Siculus and Epictetus; and many other pieces. The book 
also contains a bibliography of Hellenistic culture and religion and of the 
Koine, and a vocabulary. 

The student who stays with this reader to the end will gain not only a good 
knowledge of Hellenistic Greek but alse a fair sampling of the spiritual culture 
of the period and specific information on a number of points. One regrets 
that — perhaps for lack of space — the authors do not include notes, as 
Colwell and Mantey did. The teacher must therefore be more alert to point 
out the peculiarities of style and language which are to be found. The earlier 
book is actually more useful in training candidates for the B. D., while this 
is directed toward students for higher degrees. 

Professors David and van Groningen of the University of Leyden have 
prepared a manual that will be of the greatest usefulness to that select group 
of students who go on to do serious work on the papyri. The first part of the 
volume is given over to an introduction, which deals with the science of 
papyrology, the palaeography and language of the papyri, and various other 
pertinent matters. It includes a chronological table, an essay on public and 
administrative law in the Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine periods, and a 
bibliography. Then follow 85 selections from the papyri, mostly legal docu- 
ments, but with a few other pieces included, such as the letter of an illiterate 
man (No. 78) from the second century A. D. At the end _the authors give a 
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short glossary of terms referring to public institutions, two maps, and six 
plates which illustrate the varieties of handwriting. The book is handset 
from excellent type faces, whereas Goodspeed and Colwell’s Greek Papyrus 
Reader (like the Wikgren and Colwell and Mantey manuals) is planographed. 
But an interest in legal matters dominates the collection, and therefore it does 
not have the wide appeal to the general reader which one finds in the Good- 
speed and Colwell volume. It is, however, an excellent work, well planned 
and beautifully executed. The Dutch scholars and printers are alike to be 
congratulated. 
SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


St. Augustine. The First Catechetical Instruction (De Catechezandis Rudibus) 
Translated and Annotated by Joseph P. Christopher. (Ancient Christian 
Writers, No. 2). Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1946. Pp. 
171. $2.50. 


This second volume in the new Roman Catholic series of translations of 
patristic works is a re-editing and revision of Fr. Christopher’s well-known 
edition in the Catholic University of America Patristic Studies, Vol. VIII 
(1926). It is a model of popular, scholarly presentation of a Christian classic. 
Fr. Christopher has taken account of the criticisms of his earlier work — they 
were very few indeed — and has brought his bibliographical references up to 
date. In view of the purpose of this series he has reduced the purely philo- 
logical notes in favor of extending his theological and historical notes. 

St. Augustine’s manual is a perfect gem of exposition of sacred history 
about the theme: “In the Old Testament the New is concealed, and in the 
New the Old is revealed.’’ But its value today is not only in the exegesis, 
but even more largely in the psychological observations of the expositor 
regarding the teacher-pupil relation. There is more wisdom packed in this 
little treatise with regard to how the teacher of Holy Scripture may attract 
and interest his pupil than in any other pedagogical study. 


Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


An Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts, by William Henry Paine Hatch. 
Boston: The American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1946. Pp. xii, 286, 
plates 200. $25.00. 


This beautiful album, which also represents a ground-breaking piece of 
research, contains a description and facsimile of every dated Syriac codex 
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written before the year 1000 which is known to exist — with the exception of 
a manuscript in Wolfenbiittel, now inaccessible to scholars, of which Dr. Hatch 
learned after the plates were made and the work was completed. Repre- 
sentative examples of later codices make up the complement of 200, which 
includes 94 Estrangela MSS., 65 Serta, 24 Nestorian, 14 Melkite, and 3 
Palestinian. 

Facsimiles of Syriac manuscripts have been published before, but this volume 
is unique. It inaugurates the second series of ‘‘Monumenta Palaeographica 
Vetera” and does for Syriac palaeography what Professor and Mrs. Lake’s 
albums of dated manuscripts has done for the Greek. The introductory parts 
contain a thorough treatment of writing materials and everything connected 
with them. The chapters on styles of writing, on the forms of certain letters, 
and on periods in the history of Syriac writing constitute the basis of a thor- 
oughly scientific method for the dating of undated manuscripts. The indexes 
at the end of the book are very complete. 

S. E. J. 


Svensk Exegetisk Arsbok, vol. XI, edited by Anton Fridrichsen. Uppsala: 
Wretmans Boktryckeri, 1946. Pp. 136, 24. 8 kronor. 


The longest article in this number of the annual is by Carl-Martin Edsman, 
on the subject of the resurrection doctrine in the early church fathers. Among 
the other pieces are articles on John 4 19-24; John 7 37-41; and Phil. 2 6 compared 
with Matt. 1039. Bound up with the annual is Bo Reicke’s article in English 
on “The Jewish ‘Damascus Documents’ and the New Testament,” in which 
the author sets forth all passages which are paralleled in the N. T. 


S. E. J. 


| The Chester Beatty Manuscript of the Harklean Gospels, by Paul E. Kahle. 
} Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1946. Pp. 26. 


This is an offprint from Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati, Vol. VI (‘Studi 
be Testi,” 126). It consists of a full description of the manuscript with special 
attention to the colophon which was published by W. H. P. Hatch in the 
Harvard Theological Review, XXX (1937), 141-55. In the appendices Kahle 
| prints an important notice of the copyist, in English and Syriac, together 
| with other notes found on the leaves of the manuscript. He also takes occasion 
to offer severe criticisms of G. Zuntz, The Ancestry of the Harklean N. T. 
1945). S.E.J. 
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Addresses on the Gospel of Luke, Vols. I and II, by H. A. Ironside. New York: 
Loizeaux Bros., 1946. Pp. 723. $6.00. 


Expository Notes on the Epistles of James and Peter, by H. A. Ironside. New 
York: Loizeaux Bros., 1947. Pp. 103. $2.00. 


Discussions for lay people on books of scripture, clear, simple, devotional, 
with some attention to the Greek text, and expressing a conservative point 


of view. 
S. E. J. 


Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars, by Eleanor Shipley Duckett. New York: 
Macmillan, 1947. Pp. x, 488. $5.00. 


This is a magnificent book by an able historian who writes uncommonly 
well. Readers of this Journal will be particularly interested in Miss Duckett’s 


account of the biblical studies of Bede. 
S. E. J. 


XXI INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS 


The XXI International Congress of Orientalists will meet in Paris July 15- 
31, 1948, upon the invitation of the Société Asiatique of Paris. In addition 
to the customary programs of the various Sections, there will be sessions de- 
voted to discussion of general problems of Oriental research and of collabora- 
tion between the various fields. Scholars who have suggestions regarding the 
general sessions, or communications for the several Sections, should commu- 
nicate with the General Secretary, René Grousset, 4 Rue de Lille, Paris. 
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